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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMMENT ON THE INDIAN SCHOOL 
SCANDAL. 


OST of the daily newspapers do not seem ready, as yet, to 
comment upon the payment of Indian trust funds to the 
Catholic and Lutheran mission schools, considered at length in 
these columns last week, but among those which do comment we 
have looked in vain for a justification of the Administration’s 
course. The good work of the schools and the good intentions of 
the President are spoken of, but not their good judgment. It isan 
“inglorious muddle,” declares the New York Evening Post, in 
which “ the trust funds of the wards of the nation are seized for the 
sake of showing one sect the most outrageous favoritism ”; and 
the Springfield Repuddican calls it a case of “ political jugglery in 
behalf of a religious sect,” in which “the usual methods of the 
Roman Catholic politicians are presented.” “Such deep and far- 
reaching resentment has been aroused,” avers the Boston 7yran- 
script, “ that Congress can not afford toignore it.” Is it a “square 
deal,” asks the Boston Hera/d, to give one denomination nearly 
$100,000 on the quiet—“should not all the Protestant mission 
boards have been promptly notified that this way of obtaining sup- 
port for their denominational schools was open to them?” Mr. 
S. M. Brosius, agent of the Indian Rights Association, quotes the 
President’s declaration, in his letter of defense, that the money 
appropriated for any one school should represent “only the fro 
vata proportion to which the Indians making the petition are en- 
titled,” and then he shows that if the Administration had followed 
this rule in the cases of the Roman Catholic missions at Pine 
Ridge, Rosebud, and Crow Creek, they would have received only 
$1,803 instead of $55,620, an excess of over $53,000, which does not 
seem to be justified even by the President himself. The New 
York Sz turns to the regulations of the Indian Office, based on 
the United States statutes, and finds that this allotment of Indian 
trust funds to mission schools in response to a petition is irregular. 
“Treaty funds,” the regulations provide, “ can not be diverted from 
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the objects for which appropriated without the consent of the 
tribes, expressed 77 general council, which consent, stated in wri- 
ting, must be approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and the 
approval communicated to the agent [of the tribes affected] before 
the diversion can be made.” “It would seem, therefore,” remarks 
The Sun, “that even from a technical viewpoint the allotments of 
tribal trust funds to sectarian schools were illegal,” and “if they 
were illegal, it is idle to talk about their moral justification.” 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, however, argues that “ one Catholic 
school has, really, been worth a half dozen so-called non-sectarian 
schools in uplifting the 





Indian and fitting him, 
in a practical way, for 
civilized life,” it 
thinks it is a pity that 
the aid to the Catholic 
schools can not go on. 
It says of their value to 
the red man: 


and 


“This is due, no 
doubt, to the fact that 
hundreds of good priests 
and devoted nuns have 
consecrated themselves 
to this work, and, in 
season and out, labor 
unceasingly for the sal- 
vation and education of 
the Indian; whereas 
with the non-sectarian 
teacher such work is too 
often a mere matter of 
expediency, or, at best, 
a temporary underta- 
king for which many of 
them have no special 
fitness. Many broad- 
minded Protestants have 
already borne testimony 
to the splendid work that has been done by these consecrated 
Catholic missionaries among the Indians, and regard the with- 
drawal of government aid from these schools as a distinct backstep 
in the work of reclaiming the Red Man. 

“Without reference to creed, therefore, it seems a pity that this 
good work can not goon as heretofore. If the Catholic Church, or 
any other church, can so materially aid the Government in edu- 
cating and civilizing the Indian, there would seem to be no sound 
reason why it should not be allowed todo so. To put an end to 
such work because of some theoretical objection to government 
aid for sectarian schools is to‘ strain at a gnat and swallowa 
camel.’ It is, indeed, a species of narrowness, that can not find 
favor in the eyes of broad-minded people, to say nothing of the All 
Wise Ruler, who must, very often, look with pity upon our petty 
performances here below.” 








BISHOP HARE, 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church, who says 
he tried in vain to secure the regular govern- 
ment rations for his Indian pupils, while the 
Catholic and Lutheran schools were paid over 
$100,000 on doubtful Indian petitions. 


The Detroit Mews would go several steps farther and have all 
the government appropriations for the Indian disbursed through 
the missionaries. To quote: 


“In general it would be much better for all parties concerned, and 
most of all for the Indians, if the government funds appropriated 
for the Indians could be dispensed through properly authorized and 
regulated missions, regardless of denominations. It would be in- 
finitely more satisfactory than making the distribution through 
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politicians who are often appointed to the 
office of Indian agent, regardless of character 
or qualifications. 

“Most of the Indian outbreaks of the past 
have been the result of official dishonesty and 
abuse. Most of the villainous whisky which 
has demoralized a people well ‘worth saving, 
has found its way through connivance or 
neglect of unscrupulous agents. By use of 
the missions a double purpose would be 
served. The Indians would be better treated, 
better educated, and given the benefit of 
religious ministration. Missions would not 
concoct conspiracies for depriving the In- 
dians of their lands, and procure immunity 
from prosecution or even exposure by taking 
in as side-partners men of capital and mem- 
bers of Congress. Indians would not be 
preyed upon by dishonest traders, but would 
be under wholesome influences which would 
tend to keep them in peaceful contentment 
with their lot. 

“Altho it is against the policy of the Gov- 
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raw material, on which the duty will be re- 
funded when they export them made up into 


shoes, clothing, furniture, machinery, etc. 
While the manufacturers are experiencing 
these pleasurable emotions, however, our 
farmers, who see the “protection” to their 
products seriously impaired, are alarmed. 
Senator Hansbrough, of North Dakota, has 
introduced a bill declaring that Congress does 
not sanction this interpretation of the Dingley 
act’s drawback clause, and a resolution of 
protest has been introduced into the Minne- 
sota legislature. 
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Dissatisfaction, of a some- 
what different nature, is also expected to 
affect the consumer when he beholds these 
manufactured products selling abroad for less 
than home prices. The Providence /ournal 
(Rep.), the Detroit “vee Press (Ind.), and the 
New York World (Dem.) predict trouble 
from this feature of the situation, and 7he 





ernment to lend aid to sectarian schools, that 
policy might well be abated where the Indians 
are concerned. No matter what religious de- 
nomination might be chosen as the agent of 
the Government, or if all of them who had 
established missions should receive the com- 
missions, the care of the Indians would be in 
better hands than ever before, and the Gov- 
ernment would be less often made ashamed of 
of Indian affairs.” 


would go Republican. 
its administration 


DRAWBACKS OF THE DRAWBACK DECISION. 


URING the last week in January, according to 7he North- 
western Miller (Minneapolis), the mills of that city sold 

50,000 barrels of flour for export, the best showing for a long time; 
due, so Zhe Miller says, to Attorney-General Moody’s drawback 
decision, by which ninety-nine per cent. of the duty paid on im- 
ported wheat is refunded when it is reexported in the form of flour. 
The millers are naturally jubilant over a ruling that increases their 
business to such a gratifying amount, and other manufacturers are 
represented by the newspapers as indulging in rosy anticipations 
of importing hides, wool, lumber, steel, and many other kinds of 
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CAN IT BE THE COAL TRUST? 
A black spot has been discovered on the sun, 80,000 miles across. 
—Leipziger in the Detroit News. 


SENATOR BARD, OF CALIFORNIA, 


Who says he was approached by Prof. E. L. 
Scharf, of the Catholic University in Wash- 
ington, with the proposition that if Congress 
would appropriate $150,000 for two years to 
the Catholic mission schools, he would guar- 
antee that twenty doubtful Congress districts 


Outlook says similarly : 


“This decision would, if we understand it 
aright, practically give free lumber, free wool, 
free hides, as well as free wheat, but it would 
give the benefit of this freedom from the im- 
port duty only to purchasers abroad. In other 
words, in order to protect our American man- 
ufacturers, all American consumers would pay anywhere from ten 
to fifty per cent. more for articles manufactured in America than 
would be charged for the same articles to Englishmen in Liver- 
pool or London. It has been contended by the advocates of the 
protective system that the duties are paid by the foreigner. We 
wonder what such an advocate would say when he finds himself 
paying from ten to fifty per cent. more for the American protected 
article than the foreigner pays for the same American article at 
home.” 

The Detroit Free Press thinks this may be the entering wedge 


that will topple the tariff wall over. It remarks: 


“If the drawback system works effectively to increase our foreign 
trade, if it is a system that can be taken advantage of to the profit 
of many manufacturers, the opinion of Attorney-General Moody 
may be regarded as the first step in the revision of the tariff, be- 
cause the result will be an object-lesson of such obvious benefit 

















NicHoLAs=“ Shades of Peter the Great! Have the Japs got after him too?” 
—Groesbeck in the Chicago Chronicle. 


CARTOON ASTRONOMY. 
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THE TRUSTS’ LATEST DODGE. 
—Smith in the Pittsburg Post. 
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“ISN’T IT A SHAME TO MAKE US GO ’WAY AROUND LIKE THIS?” 
—Leipziger in the Detroit News. 











MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 


that the most hidebound stand-patter will find his arguments an- 
swered before they are uttered.” 


SANTA FE AND SECRETARY MORTON. 


HE verdict of the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
Santa Fé road has been guilty of “flagrant, wilful, and con- 
tinuous violation of the law” derives its chief interest to the news- 
papers from the fact that Paul Morton, now Secretary of the 
Navy, and popularly supposed to be a valued adviser of the Presi- 
dent in his railroad campaign, was vice-president and traffic man- 
ager of the Santa Fé while the practises thus condemned were in 
operation. According to the Commission, the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé Railroad Company had, up to 


by classing it with burglary and other felonies and by putting 
criminal railroad directors and traffic managers in stripes for long 
prison terms”; and the Pittsburg Post remarks that “ it is evident 
from this case that more effective legislation is needed under which 
railroad officials and shippers can be imprisoned and damages be 
recovered by the persons or companies suffering from their illegal 
acts.” 

Some of the dailies are hoping that this report will be followed 
by an active and thorough prosecution of the case by Attorney-Gen- 
eral Moody. Mr. Morton will escape responsibility, being im- 
mune from punishment because he testified before the commission. 
“On the ‘set a thief to catch a thief’ principle,” declares the 
Brooklyn Zzmes,“ Secretary Morton should be one of the most 
valuable members of the Cabinet in aiding the President to formu. 


late his anti-discrimination policy.” So, too, 





November 27, 1904, wilfully violated the 
Elkins law, which forbids the giving of re- 
bates on freight rates to favored customers. 
Mr. Morton was officially connected with that 
road at the time these rebates were given, 
but the report does not mention him. These 
revelations regarding Mr. Morton’s connec- 
tion with this company, according to Wash- 
ington despatches, have proved a great em- 
barrassment to the President. Evidence 
gathered by the Commission shows that the 
Santa Fé road had been giving large rebates 
by various devices to the Colorado Fuel and 
Iron Company, so that that company should 
have absolute control of the coal trade from 
points in Colorado and New Mexico to El 
Paso, Texas. It was found that “the Santa 
Fé Company and the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company virtually entered into a partnership 
in the handling of this coal, in the execution 








thinks the Detroit Free Press, which re- 
marks: 


“Mr. Morton has clearly outlived his use- 
fulness in the eyes of the railroads. His in- 
timate knowledge of the innermost workings 
of these corporations has made him a man to 
be feared. Should he decide to leave the 
Cabinet to-morrow, there is little likelihood 
that he could obtain a position with a rail- 
road befitting one of his wide experience and 
admitted ability. In transportation circles he 
stands in the light of a man who has turned 
State’s evidence. However, the opposition 
which has developed is of a nature that in- 
dicates the possibilities in connection with his 
retention as a member of President Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet. His views on the question of 
rate regulation are not those of a theorist, but 
the practical man, whose knowledge was 
gained through long years of experience. 
His expressions in this direction have not 
been fully concurred in by the railroads, 








of which the published schedules of the Santa 
Fé were utterly disregarded.” 

The punishment provided for the offense is 
a fine ranging from $1,000 to $20,000; but that 
is not sufficient, in the opinion of many papers. 
“Effectual discouragement for this crime,” 
Says the New York Press, “will be had only 


SECRETARY MORTON. 

“Secretary Morton’s past experience of the 
urgent pressure to which railroad managers 
are subjected, both by competitive shippers 
and other roads,” says the Richmond Zimes- 
Dispatch, “ will doubtless be of real assistance 
to the President, but it is an whexpected turn 
of the wheel that makes a Cabinet member the 
source of information for the President on 
‘ How to Cut Rates.’ ” 


strengthening the belief that, whether expe- 
riencing a change of heart or not, his ideas 
are those of the President and the public 
rather than of the transportation companies. 
Whether, as intimated, his motives in granting 
rebates while traffic manager of the Santa Fé 
road were altruistic, or prompted by the be- 
lief that continued infraction would result in 
publicity and corrective legislation, the fact 
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remains that it had precisely that effect. Mr. Morton is in a 
position to render valuable service to the Administration. With 
his intimate knowledge of the problem now confronting Con- 
gress, and in the réle of confidential adviser to the President, he 
can make himself a power for good or evil. The uneasiness 
evinced by some of the railroads indicates a fear that his course 
will not be wholly satisfactory to them. If Mr. Morton can assist 
in framing legislation that will, in the language of the President, 
‘keep the highways of commerce open to all on equal terms,’ he 
will have done much to condone for his former course and to 
justify his retention in the Cabinet.” 

Other papers think it best that Secretary Morton resign. “His 
appearance before the country as the Administration’s adviser on 
railroad policy would be as unfortunate as offensive,” declares the 
Boston 7rauscrift,; and the Baltimore Vews thinks that Secretary 
Morton would help the President considerably by resigning. It 
says: 

“Mr. Morton’s point of view is that of a railroad man who ap- 
proves violation of the law by railways when it will further their 
business interests. His closeness to the President tends to dis- 
credit the sincerity of the whole Administration movement for rail- 
way-rate legislation. If he should leave the Cabinet, not only 
would he remove this cloud, but he would strengthen the hands of 
the President by that act more than he possibly could by any ad- 
vice he may be able to give asa railway expert. The forcing out 
of a Cabinet officer close to the President because of a faulty rec- 
ord in the railway business would remove every trace of doubt as 
to the sincerity of the President in standing for cffective railway 
legislation. It would do much more. It would rally every luke- 
warm advocate of railway legislation, heartily and enthusiastically, 
to the President’s standard. Mr. Morton can do a patriotic serv- 
ice by leaving the Cabinet.” 


TEMPERING ‘*GOVERNMENT BY INJUNCTION.” 


i® the wholesale appropriation of Democratic thunderbolts by 

President Roosevelt, the introduction into Congress of a bill to 
take the “starch” out of “ government by injunction” in labor dis- 
putes, bearing the approval of the Administration, is treated as 
little short of grand larceny; but the Detroit Free Press (Ind.) 
thinks that the “genial and gentle” Democratic candidate of 1896 
and 1900 will approve the spoliation and urge his followers to sup- 
port the bill. This measure, we are told, is the result of confer- 
ences between the President and Secretary Morton, Commissioner 
Garfield, Attorney-General Moody, Chairman Jenkins of the House 
Judiciary Committee, and representatives of labor organizations 
and corporate interests. Chairman Jenkins introduced the meas- 
ure. It provides, in brief, that in labor disputes an injunction shall 
not be issued until opportunity is given the adverse party to the 
proceedings to be heard by the court. At present, one party toa 
dispute may obtain a temporary injunction which has full forée 
until a hearing can be had for its dissolution or continuance, and 
the labor organizations aver that grave injustice is often done them 
in this way. Zhe Free Press thinks that “the Jenkins measure is 
a rational solution of a vexatious problem, and its adoption promises 
to allay the pangs of ‘ government by injunction’”; but it also 
believes that it “ is quite as much as organized labor is entitled to,” 
and “is all that can be asked in justice, and it is probably as far as 
any but the Socialists and the mercenary agitators would go.” 

The Springfield Repud/ican avers that the injunction habit has 
gained such a hold upon our judges that the most casual utterance 
of the magic word starts the judicial hand toward the ever-ready 
pile of blanks. It says: 


“It has come to pass that many equity judges think no more of 
issuing a writ of injunction than of adjourning court for lunch. It 
may almost be said that let the word * injunction’ reach their ears 
from some part of the court-room, and a writ of temporary re- 
straint is forthcoming without more ado—so greatly and strongly 
has grown in recent years the practise of resorting to what should 
be and what used to be a power of unusual! and exceptional appli- 
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cation. Our judiciary fairly may be said to have drifted into a bad 
case of the injunction habit which operates mechanically upon a 
pile of injunction blanks on the bench and at the first word of peti- 
tion within the hearing of the court. Injunctions are being issued 
in all sorts of cases outside of as well as within equity—where the 
law provides a remedy as well as where it does not, and where the 
law has deliberately refused to recognize the act as wrongful, as 
well as where the law would have prohibited could it have fore- 
seen; and cases are not unknown, even locally, where an injunction 
has issued to hold up the most ordinary prosecutions in due process 
of law, at the instance of attorneys who, failing other means, would 
win their case by interposing interminable delays. 

“If the bill now presented to Congress as an Administration 
measure will tend ever so slightly to check this particularly glaring 
abuse of equity powers, its enactment would be justified. We 
may have to endure government by injunction, but if so let it be 
made in some degree at least a deliberative instead of a hair-trig- 
ger government.” 


Commissioner Garfield explains that the proposed measure is 
merely a revival of the method in use from 1793 to 1872. He says: 


“ The original statute of 1793 provided that a hearing should be 
had before the issuance of any extraordinary writ. Equity Rule 
No. 55 simply carried that provision into effect in all injunction 
proceedings. Under the revision of the Revised Statutes in 1872, 
the old law was so changed as, in effect, to repeal that part of 
Equity Rule No. 5 requiring the giving of notice before granting 
the temporary restraining order. The bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Jenkins restores that provision of the rule which requires 
that due notice must be given to the adverse party in all labor 
cases before the writ may issue. Its effect will be not to limit the 
right of injunction, but it will prevent the improvident granting « f 
writs of injunction by affording the adverse party an opportunii? ° 
to be heard before action is taken by the court.” 


Objection is urged by the New York /ournal of Commerce 
against the attempt “ to make a distinction between labor disputes 
and other disputes, and to give labor organizations some particular 
favor in law or equity,” and it fears that the delay inherent in the 
new procedure may be dangerous. So, too, thinks the New York 
Globe, which adds that the difficulty of naming or bringing into 
court the thousands of strikers who may form the “ adverse party ” 
will present another objection. “Imagine,” it says, “what would 
have happened in 1894 if it had been necessary to name the 100,000 
or more strikers, each one of whom must be heard before an in- 
junction against him could issue. An injunction proceeding would 
be farcical under these circumstances.” “In some cases,” declares 
the Indianapolis Vews, this new rule “ might tend to precipitate 
the very wrong sought to be prevented.” The New York /7mes 
suggests that the labor-unionists favor the bill because they think 
they can destroy all the property they wish to in a day and a night. 
It remarks: 


“In a day and a night a mob of strikers can accomplish a great 
deal. After receiving notice that a restraining writ has been ap- 
plied for, strikers could destroy the terminal property and tear up 
the tracks of a railroad company, for instance, without incurring 
any other risk than that of being called to account by the mu- 
nicipal authorities, possibly lenient or collusive; while such acts 
of destruction committed after the issue of the writ would get them 
into very serious trouble with federal authority. Before the court, 
hampered by such a measure as that introduced by Mr. Jenkins, 
could get around to issue the injunction a body of strikers really in 
earnest could destroy a considerable part of the tangible assets of 
an employing corporation. 

“Perhaps the representatives of labor have concluded, after 
much consultation, that by getting promptly at work strikers could 
do in twenty-four hours everything that the tardy injunction would 
forbid them todo. By thus making the writ futile they would, in 
effect, abolish the detested ‘government by injunction.’ The 
abuse of the injunction has been more talked about than actually 
observed. The purpose of the application in every case is to pre- 
vent lawless acts and restrain the wanton destruction of property. 
It brings the rioters at once within the sphere of the federal power, 
and so provides for the not infrequent neglect of nerveless local 
authorities to use the constabulary power. It is a wholeson. 
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purpose. Mr. Jenkins’s bill has no other object that we can see 
except to confer upon striking labor organizations freedom of riot 
pending the injunction notice and hearing. The right to strike is 
in this country abundantly protected by law and by the courts. So 
far as that right is concerned, the Jenkins bill is quite superfluous. 
We are unaware of any considerations of the public welfare which 
should commend this bill to the favorable action of Congress.” 





NEW STARS IN THE FLAG. 
E have it on good poetical authority that “when Freedom 
from her mountain height unfurled her standard to the air, 
she tore the azure robe of night and set the stars of glory there.” 
Ever since that event the azure robe has been subject to further 
mutilation from time to time, but it has often happened that an 
attempt to tear off another star to add to the “unfurled standard ” 
has proved unsuccessful. At present our newspaper editors seem 
to be firmly convinced that the stellar symbols for New Mexico 
and Arizona should not be torn from the azure robe just yet. 
Why, exclaims the Philadelphia /zguirer, New Mexico is “ filled 
with Mexicans and ‘ greasers,’” and “is about as much fitted for 
statehood as is a section of the moon.” “All of her intelligent 
population bunched together,” it adds, “ would not make a respect- 
able Congressional district in Pennsylvania.” Asa State it“ would 
be a political pawn that in a peculiar degree would lend itself to 
forbidden influences,” its religion “is mainly Mormon,” and “it is 
a fertile field for the exploitation of political adventurers,” is the 
unfavorable comment of the Philadelphia Press ; and the Brooklyn 
Standard Union takes a similar view of the matter. Arizona is 
also too Mormon to suit the latter journal. Arizona has secured 
favorable action from the House twice in its history, and New 
Mexico seventeen times. The Senate voted favorably on New 
Mexico once before the present instance, but failed to agree with 
the House on details. The Buffalo Express says this good word 
for New Mexico: 


“The admission of New Mexico is an act of justice which has 
been withheld much too long. There was a promise given at the 
time the Territory was acquired from Mexico that it should be ad- 
mitted to statehood at an early date. A delay of 60 years hardly 
can be called a fulfilment of that promise. The people of the Ter- 
ritory deserved the good-will of the United States by remaining 
loyal during the Civil War, even resisting in arms an attempt to 
bring them into the Confederacy. The population in 1900 was 
195,310, and it can be looked upon as settled and reasonably per- 














KuROPATKIN—* Then let Cassini begin it. I can’t.” 
—Cory in the New York World. 





CUTTING LINES. 
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manent. Few territories have been obliged to wait for so large a 
population before admission. 

“ Arizona’s turn will come later, tho probably not until after the 
next census.” 

The contemplated admission of Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
as one State meets well-nigh unanimous approval, altho the Hart- 
ford 77mes declares that to thrust the responsibilities of citizenship 
“upon thousands of red men who do not even know what they 
mean” is “ foolish and wicked legislation.” The New York Fve- 
ning Mail commends the clause in the Senate bill providing for pro- 
hibition of the liquor traffic for twenty-one years in the new State, 
and remarks that “ it is well that the nation should have guarantees 
against the assassination of its Indian people with rum.” But 
several other journals ridicule this provision. It is a blunder 
“which ought to be surprising, did we not consider the insanity, 
not to say hypocrisy, the Senate has shown in yielding to the press- 
ure of the W. C. T. U. in the past,” says Zhe Standard Union ; 
and the New York 77mes observes similarly : 

“The reverend members of the Senate who ‘ jammed’ this pro- 
vision into the statehood bill had for the most part not the slight- 
est expectation that it would stand. Had they acted on their 
sober judgment, independently exercised, they would not have in- 
dulged in a piece of legislation so opposed to all precedent, so un- 
sound in theory, so risky in practise. They simply went in fear of 
the so-called temperance vote, and especially of the vote that can 
be influenced by the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Sin- 
cere as are the emotions of these ladies and admirable as would be 
the condition to which they aspire to bring society, it can not be 
said that they are safe guides for the upper house of the Congress 
of the United States.” 


Other journals consider that the prohibitory clause is necessary 
to maintain, in a measure at least, our treaty obligations to the In- 
dian tribes who, when transferred to Indian Territory, were guar- 
anteed freedom from the sale of alcoholic liquors. 

Oklahoma’s claims to statehood are reviewed as follows by the 
New York Press : 


“ Should the new State of Oklahoma send the right kind of Sena- 
tors the country will have no complaint tg make against the addi- 
tion of the forty-sixth star to the flag. In quality of population 
and quantity of territory cemented to the Union Oklahoma com- 
pares favorably with many States at the time they came in, and it 
is a better State from many points of view than rottenest Delaware 
and darkest Rhode Island and others of the constellation. 

“ Oklahoma will rank thirtieth in population (790,391), displacing ; 














IF HE CUTS THE LINE! 
— Bartholomew in the Minneapolis Journad.. 
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Maine, and her population will be larger than that of fifteen States 
(all figures census of 1900) : 


ED iret k pdt donde eves s00e0s> ME EMI, os cince Lames cstwcaseesa 343,041 
ee les cule cecesnns $99,700 | North Dakota...:.. .....03..0¢ 319,146 
i Th bse be wnand ae RR eh ba eas Canes pia 276,749 
NB ac cac pdessccesc® Gee UCR, oss awe nsesercvscinen 243,329 
NSS SS er Ry a PENI 55k ib wks vcaicee cen 184,735 
Es Sa OS a 92,531 
New tMampshire................- PET ROR 6s iv cwdsedn cere swieeect 42,335 
RO EIIOD ioc osncc ceccwcceves 401,570 


“West Virginia, Connecticut, Nebraska, and Maryland are little 
larger in population than the new State. Geographically Okla- 
homa is a compact State, the 39,030 square miles of Oklahoma 
Territory and the 31,400 of Indian Territory making the new mem- 
ber of the Union very nearly the size of Missouri. Within her 
borders Oklahoma could hold New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
New Jersey, Delaware, and the District of Columbia and still have 
something to spare. Oklahoma in every way towers above the in- 
significant mining-camp that is called Nevada,and which has two 
United States Senators for a population not one-third as large as 
that of the smallest Congress district of New York City. 

“ Statistically the qualifications of Oklahoma for statehood are 
unexceptionable. If she does not sell her two commissions in the 
United States Senate to the highest bidder, and if she does not add 
two votes to the railroad combination in that body against the 
President and the people, there will be no regret over her admis- 
sion to the American confederacy.” 


TAXING THE COLONIES. 


HE Philippine issue is taking ona new form. The Repub- 
lican and Democratic policies for ultimate Philippine inde- 
pendence so nearly coincide that some of the newspapers, Repub- 
lican as well as Democratic, believe that that issue is in the 
background for the present, and devote their discussion to the 
question of taxing the islanders. Secretary Taft, in his statement 
before a House committee, favoring the bill removing all duties 
upon articles imported from the Philippines, except tobacco and 
sugar, and reducing those to twenty-five per cent. of the Dingley 
rates if they can not be removed altogether, declared: “Is it pos- 
sible that the House of Representatives or the Senate can force 
upon these people a domestic policy with reference to the carrying 
of goods and yet withhold the opportunity of markets for those 
goods?” That is the real Philippine issue now, according to the 
New York World (Dem.). The Secretary also declared that when 




















PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN, 
Who would prefer the divorce laws left precisely.as they are. 
—Morgan in the Philadelphia /xqairer. 
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they are thoroughly prepared for it independence would be granted 
to the Filipinos if they then desired it. “ Practically the Adminis- 
tration has come over to the anti-imperialist side,” says Zhe 
World ; and the Philadelphia Record (Dem.) believes that the Re- 
publicans are “wearying of ‘ benevolent assimilation’”; but the 
Washington Star (Rep.) declares that “if there has been any 
change of front or concession, the anti-imperialists have made it.” 
It will be remembered that last year Congress passed a law pro- 
viding that after July 1, 1906, all commerce between the United 
States and the Philippines should be confined to American bot- 
toms. “In other words,” the Baltimore Sw (Dem.) remarks: 
“Congress in the tariff legislation treats the Philippines as a foreign 
country and in the navigation laws is to treat them as a part of the 
United States, in both respects placing them under the greatest 
possible hardship and disadvantage.” “In this way,” adds the 
Baltimore American (Rep.), “ the Philippines are to a great extent 
deprived of outside commercial facilities and taxed heavily for 
using American agencies.” 


The Manila Au/letin and the San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.) 
both make strong pleas for free trade between the United States 
and the Philippines. Zhe Bulletin remarks that “common justice 
should obtain a greater reduction than twenty-five per cent. of the 
Dingley rate on sugar and tobacco,” and it continues: “ The peo- 
ple of America left no doubt as to their wishes for the future of 
the islands. If the question of free trade between the two portions 
of Uncle Sam’s territory was left to a popular vote, there is no 
doubt of the verdict being in the affirmative.” Zhe Chronicle says: 


“ Nothing more discreditable was ever done or attempted by any 
organized body of American people than the determined effort of 
the sugar and tobacco men to exclude Philippine products from 
free entry to our markets. It means the bald, bold exploitation of 
a subject race by their conquerors. It can not be excused. It can 
not be extenuated. It is the robbery of the weak for the benefit of 
the strong. If the American people consent to it no American can 
ever again point to the flag of his country as the emblem of honor 
and justice.” 


The proposed reduction in the tariff has aroused the powerful 
tobacco and sugar interests, and they are making a determined 
fight against the proposal. The Cigar Manufacturers’ Association 
of America declares that the proposed legislation “is fraught with 
most disastrous consequences” for the cigar manufacturers; and 
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UNCLE SAM’S CLOTHES PROBLEM. 
—Evans in the Cleveland Leader. 


STUDIES IN TEMPERATURE. 
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Tobacco (New York) adds that the advocates of the proposed re- 
duction “ are indifferent as to what its effects may be upon the thou- 
sands of cigar manufacturers in the United States, with their mill- 
ions of capital invested, and the tens of thousands of persons in 
their employ, whose means of a livelihood is at stake.” The 
Michigan Sugar Manufacturers’ Association recently declared that 
“any reduction of the present duty on sugar coming from the 
Philippine Islands would eventually destroy the entire sugar in- 
dustry of the United States.” The Louisiana Planter and Sugar 
Manufacturer (New Orleans) says: 


“The Cuban reciprocity treaty, as we now see, is like the wooden 
horse, which the foolish Trojans brought into their city and in 
whose belly were concealed the cunning Greeks. 

“That treaty especially provided that no favors were to be 
granted ‘ foreign’ sugar producers and no change made in the 
sugar schedule for the five years the treaty ran. The beet-sugar 
people accepted the situation on account of this proviso, and per- 
force the cane-sugar people submitted. Now it would appear that 
the powers that be, despite the decision of the Supreme Court, are 
going to set up the contention that the Philippine Islands’ Govern- 
ment is not a‘ foreign’ government, and are going to try to con- 
cede 50 per cent. more of the import duty on sugar to the product 
of those islands....... 

“It becomes the duty of the sugar-planters of Louisiana to make 
every effort to resist the proposed diminution of the duties on 
Philippine sugars and to endeavor to maintain the present duties, 
which are only now beginning to relieve this industry after the 
many years of depression that have befallen it since the adoption 
of the Wilson bill in 1894.” 


EVOLVING A RAILROAD LAW. 


EVERAL papers think they have found a strange anomaly in 
the Townsend-Esch railroad regulation bill that passed the 
House in such overwhelming style on Thursday of last week. The 
furor for regulation has been aroused mainly by the railroad favors 
to big shippers; by the rebates, private-car abuses, private-track 
allowances, etc.; yet the aim of the House bill, we are told, is to 
clothe the Interstate Commerce Commission with potwer to change 
and regulate rates and schedules, an entirely separate matter. 
Thus the New York /ournal of Commerce complains that “ the 
measure does not touch the matter of rebates or departures of any 
kind from the published schedules, but gives the commission 
power to revise these schedules.” As for the secret rebates and 
other various discriminations which are not made through the reg- 
ular schedules, “ the bill provides no remedy for these, and it does 
not meet the demand which the aroused public opinion really 
makes.” Further, itadds, railroad rates in this country are already 
low, “and oftener unreasonably low than unreasonably high.” Zhe 
Sun takes up the same argument, and asks whence comes “ this 
alleged demand for federal regulation, which can only mean reduc- 
tion by federal authority?” The Philadelphia Record, the New 
York 7imes, and the Providence Journal voice the same idea. An 
examination of the text of the bill, however, shows that it is in- 
tended to cover not alone rates, but any “practise whatsoever” 
that is “unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory.” It provides 
that when the commission 


“shall, after full hearing, make any finding or ruling, declaring 
any existing rate for the transportation of persons or property, or 
any regulation or practise whatsoever affecting the transportation 
of persons or property to be unreasonable or unjustly discrimina- 
tory, the commission shall have power, and it shall be its duty, to 
declare and order what shall be a just and reasonable rate, prac- 
tise, or regulation to be charged, imposed, or followed in the future 
in place of that found to be unreasonable or unjustly discrimina- 
tory, and the order of the commission shall, of its own force, take 
effect and become operative thirty days after notice thereof has 
been given to the person or persons directly affected thereby ; but 
at any time within sixty days from date of such notice any person 
or persons directly affected by the order of the commission, and 
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deeming it to be contrary to law, may institute proceedings in the 
court of transportation sitting as a court of equity, to have it re- 
viewed and its lawfulness, justness, or reasonableness inquired into 
and determined.” 

The bill provides for a Court of Transportation, “ which shall be 
composed of five circuit judges of the United States,” provides for 
its times and places of session, defines its jurisdiction and powers, 
and provides for appeals from its decisions to the Supreme Court, 
and for expediting the cases when they reach that court. 

According to the Washington correspondents, the Senate will 
choose a sub-committee to hold hearings on the bill during the 
summer, and will take up the matter at the regular session, or a 
special session, in the fall. The general expectation seems to be 
that the bill will be amended past all recognition. In view of this 
program, the action of the House last week seems to be of “ very 
little importance,” thinks the Hartford 7imes; but the New York 
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“ LEADER” WILLIAMS—" It’s mighty lucky for the country that I’m here!” 
—Opper in Mr. Hearst’s New York 2*-~¢rican, 








Tribune remarks that the passage of the House bill “ may serve a 
useful purpose,” as it “ will tend to concentrate the discussion and 
facilitate agreement upon a measure to be enacted,” and “ will de- 
fine the issue.” 

The Kansas City 7zmes discerns some clever Democratic strat- 
egy that may cost the Republicans the next Congress if they con- 
tinue their dilatory tactics. It observes: 


“The fact that Mr. Bryan is being suspected of a skilful politi- 
cal move in approving the President's railroad rate issue ought not 
to be lost on a Republican Congress. Evidently if the House or 
Senate lets the year go by without action, the Democrats will be 
in a position to appeal to the country at the next Congressional 
election. 

“The party leaders could say to the people: ‘ You showed an 
overwhelming preference for President Roosevelt. Very well. 
See how a Republican Congress is tying his hands on the impor- 
tant issue of freight rate regulation. But Mr. Bryan and the Dem- 
ocrats have upheld the President in this matter. If you want Mr. 
Roosevelt’s policies to be carried into effect, elect a Democratic 
Congress.’ 

“This would be a perfectly logical and consistent argument to 
make to the vast number of voters who cast their b llots for Mr. 
Roosevelt at the recent election not because they w.re Republi- 
cans, but because they had confidence in the man. Two years 
hence the Congressional candidates will not have the help of the 
President’s name on the ticket. 

“If the Republican party desires to control the Congress to be 
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elected in 1906, it would seem the part of wisdom to give heed to 
the maneuvers of the enemy and to forestall the capture of Repub- 
lican ammunition.” 


COST OF BUILDING UP THE NAVY. 


UST as Richmond Pearson Hobson is flooding Congress and 
J the newspaper offices with startling circulars telling of a “ com- 
dined movement for the seizure of China, to the exclusion of the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan, amovement ‘shat would 
set the world on fire,” and declaring that “war and peace may 
binge upon the activity of America in naval preparation during the 
next few years,” and saying that “ America should have the largest 
navy in the world,” or, better, should “approach in size the com- 
bined navies of the earth,” the House naval committee inconsider- 
ately cuts down the appropriations for new battle-ships, providing 
for two instead of three, as recommended by Secretary Morton, 
and recommending a total appropriation for naval purposes of 
$10,071,000 instead of $114,000,000. 

The New Orleans Picayune (Dem.) declares that “ while a large 
navy is costly, it is essential to the security of the country, and the 
price, large as it is, is trifling by comparison with the immense 
value of the interests protected and rendered secure ” ; but the Bal- 
timore Vews (Ind.) takes an opposite view, saying : 

“The Government is not‘ flush’ financially. There is every 
evidence of a large deficit this year, and as large a deficit next 
year, which will necessitate drawing upon accumulated funds for 
government expenses and finally increasing national taxation. 
Money asked for naval expansion is badly needed for public build- 
ings. The Government is paying big rentals in many cities for 
inferior accommodations for its federal offices. River and harbor 
in:provements demand considerable appropriations in order that 
the growing commerce of the country shall not be handicapped. 
It is an excellent time to ask why such an enormous navy is needed 
why naval expenses should increase more than $20,000,000 in two 


years when no other branch of the public service demands such an 
increase.” 


It is not so much the increase in our naval construction as it is 
the increased cost of building these ships that is just now the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion. The New York Sun (Rep.) shows 
that since 1883 we have appropriated $925,000,000 for national de- 
fense. Of this sum, $68,475,000 has been spent on our 13 com- 
pleted battle-ships, $8,770,000 for completed armored cruisers, 
$28,625,000 for 13 protected cruisers, and $3,790,000 for 3 unpro- 
tected cruisers. Fourteen battle-ships are under construction at 
the present time, together with 10 armored cruisers and 23 vessels 
of other classes. Secretary Morton estimates that when all the 
new ships are in commission, the navy will cost $77,000,000 an- 


nually for maintenance. “Expensive as a modern navy must be,” 


says Zhe Sun,“ it returns to its owners in security and the assur- 

ance of freedom from aggression a profit impossible to calculate. 
In no section of the country is the billion dollars that has been 
spent upon ships and fersonne/ grudged or regretted. The strong- 
est argument that the Administration has to urge in favor of a con- 
tinuing liberal treatment of the navy is the establishment as it 
-exists to-day.” The Boston H/eva/d comments as follows on the 
enormous increase of recent years in the cost of building battle- 
ships: 


“In urging Congress to authorize the building of at least three 
new first-class battle-ships, it has been stated by the department 
officials that such ships would call for something like $22,000,000. 
That will mean more than $7,000,000 each, making them by far the 
most expensive craft ever constructed for Uncle Sam’s navy. We 
should be surprised if any war-ship in the world had entailed for 
its building such an amount of money. The Oregon, /ndiana, and 
Massachusetts, three of our earlier battle-ships, whose keels were 
laid in 1891, cost in the vicinity of $3,000,000 each. Later ships, 
now under construction, such as the Louisiana and Connecticut, 
wil cost in the vicinity of $4,000,000, so that, on an estimate of 
$22,000,000 for three ships, these vessels would each cost as much, 
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if not more than was paid for the Oregon and one of the battle- 
ships now building combined. If the increase in efficiency and 
fighting ability advances as rapidly as does the cost of construc- 
tion, then the earlier battle-ships of our navy are already greatly 
outclassed, and on that scale a dozen years would appear to be the 
limit to the useful life of such ships. 

“ The naval authorities have urged on Congress the need of more 
battle-ships, and they claim that the condition of the treasury 
should not influence the position taken by the members of Con- 
gress ; for, even should the building of these ships be authorized, 
only a very small proportion of the money thus appropriated could 
be used or drawn from the treasury within a year. The trouble 
with that form of argument is that there is no guarantee that, as 
long as the present administration is in power, it will not work 
next yearand the year after for as large a shipbuilding program as 
that which has now been submitted to Congress. It is the old plan 
of making the future pay the bills authorized in the present, with 
the certainty that there will be a still further demand for more of 
that kind of financiering in the future. Our battle-ships are very 
expensive craft both to construct and to keep in commission, and, 
as we have shown, there has been an enormous advance in the cost 
of construction.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


RussIA is merely discovering which century this 
is. That is all—VZhe Chicago News. 





WE can spare Kaiser Wilhelm some of our pro- 
fessors if he will let us pick them out.—7'he Chicago 
News. 


In Russia it will soon be considered a reflection 
on a man’s intelligence if he is not in jail—7he 
Chicago News. 

SANTO DOMINGO’s customs, it is hoped, will 


prove more satisfactory than its manners.— 7%e 
Chicago Tribune. 














A STILL-LIFE STUDY. 
—Maybell in the Brook- 
lyn Z£ag/e. 


THE Czar announces that he wants to ascertain 
the best plan for reforms in Russia. Begin at the 
top.— The New York American. 


REMEMBERING what happened to Warsaw’s last champicn, other champions 
are a trifle slow in coming forward.— The Chicago Tribune. 


The Evening Post says,ina headline, that there are “too many murders” in 
New York, but fails to tell how many it thinks would be about the right number. 


Ir must occur to Judge Parker that the trusts are not getting a fair return for 
all the millions they contributed to the Republican campaign fund.—7%e Kan- 
sas City Journal. 


THE Washington correspondent of the New York 7ridume informs us that “ it 
will be a physical impossibility for the Senate to consider the question of railroad 
rate legislation intelligently at this session of Congress,” but does not say what, 
if any, legislation differs from the rate legislation in this respect. 




















“COME ON, NICK, DROP YOUR OLD-FASHIONED TRUCK AND GET INTO THE 
BAND-WAGON ”! 
—McCutcheon in the Chicago Tribune. 
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Vol. XXX., No. 7] 
LETTERS AND ART. 


IS JOURNALISM RULED BY THE COUNTING- 
ROOM ? 


“(> TARTLING” and “deplorable” are the epithets used to de- 

scribe journalistic conditions uncovered in an article printed 
in a recent issue of the New York Bookman. ‘The author, a well- 
known writer who hides his identity under the som de plume 
“Richard W. Kemp,” tries to show that editors nowadays have 
very little to say about newspaper policy, and that money is the 
all-controlling power. He declares: 


“Thirty years ago, American newspapers were still in the indi- 
vidualistic stage of their evolution. There really was such a being 
as a single, dominant, responsible personality in control of each 
great newspaper, and this personality was one which everybody 
knew and recognized and felt. There was no clash between op- 
posing interests; but the editor was the real chief, indeed he was 
the paper. It wasa simpler age thanthis. Ownership and editor- 
ship were substantially identical. Bennett, Greeley, Dana, God- 
kin, Medill, Bowles, and the rest, even if they did not all actually 
possess the full property right to the papers which they edited, had 
an important share in them, and so in their editorial labor each 
was in every sense writing for his own hand; for influence, for 
reputation, and for financial gain as well. This gave the great 
editor of those days a firm seat in his office. In fact, his seat was 
in reality a throne. He knew no superior and he did whatever he 
chose, with a genuine pride in his profession and a zest in his work 
which could be felt thrilling and stinging through every line that 
came from his pen. He was not filling space. He was not just 
earning his living. He was making and shaping public opinion, 
and both he and his paper were forces to be reckoned with. A 
Thurlow Weed, a Raymond, or a Greeley was approached and 
consulted by party leaders and high officials with as much respect 
and deference as would be paid to the representatives of a great 
foreign Power.” 


In brief, “the policy of the American newspaper, until lately, 
was the expression of some one individual’s beliefs, prejudices, 
and ideals, modified sometimes by considerations of expediency, 
but, on the whole, likely to exercise a definite influence because of 
its directness and sincerity.” But now all this has changed, avers 
the writer : 


“The contemporary newspaper has grown to be a very big affair. 
To conduct it requires an enormous expenditure of money. Its 
financial side is exceedingly important. Moreover, we are living 
in an age of great financial enterprises, and the newspaper has 
been swept into the same vortex that has swallowed up so many 
other agents of civilization. The money kings long ago saw the 
value of a newspaper as an adjunct to financial operations, and so 
by degrees they secured control of them, one after another, and for 
one reason or another. Some millionaires like toowna newspaper 
for the pleasure of it, just as they might like to own a racing 
stable, or an ocean-going yacht, ora Scotch moor. But most of 
them have a more practical object than this. They recognize the 
power of the press as extending in many different directions, and 
they covet power—political, financial, social. Therefore, in the 
past twenty years, to take the New York papers alone, there is 
scarcely one that has not been, or is not now, controlled by some 
moneyed magnate. Jay Gould at different times had his finger on 
the pulse of two leading journals. Cyrus W. Field did what he 
liked with another. The Vanderbilt interest was represented by 
an evening paper. Henry Villard owned another. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan is believed to give orders toa morning paper. The Searles- 
Hopkins estate can do what it pleases with an organ which it 
has bought. And so the list might be extended, to show how the 
ultimate sovereignty of the great newspaper of to-day has passed 
away from the editor into the hands of the owner, of whom the 
editor is now only the salaried employee.” 


Most papers at the present time, we are told further, “have no 
real policy at all.” They are conducted by writers “ whose tenure 
of office is so insecure that they can have no esprit de corps,” and 
“who are to the old-time organization what a regiment of foreign 
mercenaries is to a body of patriotic volunteers.” The editor 
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knows that “a ring on the telephone may mean the instant re- 
versal” of all that he has planned; he is compelled to realize that 
he is “ only a puppet whose wires are pulled carelessly by a stronger 
hand.” We read in conclusion : 


“There still remain among us many newspapers that illustrate 
ability, courage, and independence. But they are diminishing in 
number every year as the syndicate type of journalism becomes 
more prevalent. Our journalists are losing their individuality, and, 
what is worse, all pride in their own calling. You will hear them 
declare that the editorial page has no authority, and they are right; 
for the case can not be otherwise when the editors themselves have 
no convictions. When the policy of a paper is dictated partly by 
the speculative interests of the owner, and partly by the commer- 
cial spirit of the counting-room, and when editors have no real be- 
lief save that the public is made up entirely of fools, then the day 
of the newspaper is over, so far as its influence and dignity are 
concerned. The man in the street knows nothing of how a paper 
is made, but in the long run he will detect the difference between 
what is genuine and what isa mere sham. ,..... 

“The truth is that this new syndicate journalism is not a profes- 
sion but atrade. It has neither the dignity, nor the independence, 
nor the originality which enter into the life-work of a professional 
man. A hundred schools of journalism can not give it character 
under conditions such as I have just described. The earlier jour- 
nalism was sometimes eccentric and sometimes bigoted; but at 
least its leaders were their own masters, working single-mindedly 
for a definite end, and back of it were always those qualities that 
go into the making of a man.” 





‘EXPERT” VIEWS OF CURRENT DRAMATIC 
PROBLEMS. 


ECENT articles from the pens of actors, playwrights, and 
theatrical managers would seem to indicate an unusual in- 
terest at this time in the problems of the stage. Mr. Charles 
Frohman, Mr. Marc Klaw, Col. Henry W. Savage, Sir Charles 
Wyndham, Mr. David Belasco, Mr. William H. Crane, and Mrs. 
Minnie Maddern Fiske have all helped to swell the volume of dis- 
cussion, and, in view of their eminence in the dramatic profession, 
may be said to speak with a certain authority. 

Mr. Frohman, who operates on a larger scale than that of any 
other living theatrical manager, thinks that “ the difficulty with the 
stage of to-day ” lies not, as is often alleged, with the manager, but 
with the playwright. “It may seem a remarkable assertion,” he 
says, “ yet it is none the less true that in one year the playwrights 
of America, France, Germany, and England have not turned out 
six genuine plays.” He continues (in Harper's Weekly): 

“The promise of the American drama is certainly small, tho we 
have a number of playwrights in this country who are, in my opin- 
ion, equal to any playwrights in the world—and I base this asser- 
tion on my acquaintance with the playwrights of the world and on 
the cosmopolitan character of my work. Such authors as Gillette, 
Thomas, Fitch, George Ade, Paul Potter, and others, turn out as 
good, logical, consistent plays as any writers in the world. But 
with possibly few exceptions our dramatists have not advanced far 
enough in their work to make it acceptable to other countries ; and 


this notwithstanding the fact that they produce plays of good con- 
struction, serious interest, and genuine comedy.” 


In spite of this deficiency, says Mr. Frohman, “ New York can 
show more advancement and more improvement in theatrical prop- 
erty—and brought about by the managers alone—than any con- 
tinental city.” He adds: 


“The class of entertainment that is being given is not only satis- 
factory to the audiences, but is beneficial to their health, and in no 
way conducive to harm. I am sure that there is more genuine 
satisfaction and pleasure and help in going to see a George Ade 
play than in sitting through a performance by Mr. Sudermann. 
The public seeks entertainment and diversion from care.” 


Colonel Savage affirms his conviction that “the application of 
business principles to the theatrical business” during the past few 
years “has eliminated much uncertainty, insuring a more positive 
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financial return both for manager and artist”; and Sir Charles 
Wyndham says: “ Personally, I do not think the drama has ever 
been in safer hands than those at present.” Mr. Klaw, of Klaw & 
Erlanger, meets the accusation of “commercialism” by frank- 


ly admitting that “the 








theater is governed by 
the rules and observ- 
ances of all other com- 
mercial enterprises.” 
He says further (in Zhe 
Cosmopolitan) : 


“The theater is not 
out to dictate to public 
taste. It is out to sat- 
isfy the public demand. 
While even such a pure- 
ly business undertaking 
must be hedged about 
with the essential sug- 
gestions of artistic re- 
quirement, I do not 
believe the public de- 
mands of us that we 
give over our commer- 
cialism. Moreover, the 
public would have no 
such right. What the 
public has the right to 
ask of the manager is 








MARC KLAW 
(of the firm of Klaw & Erlanger). 
He says: “ The theater is not out to dictate that he shall give it 


to public taste. It is out to satisfy the public 


4” good, clean, decent en- 
aemand, 


tertainment of a whole- 
some sort. That is as far as the public should go. And it is the 
duty of the manager to label his wares honestly and clearly, that 
they may not be mistaken, just as it is the obligation of every 
other merchant to display indications of the character of the con- 
tents of his establishment.” 


Against this utilitarian view of the drama Mr. David Belasco 
vigorously protests. He writes (in 7he Cosmopolitan): 


“ No pursuit classified as an art can be revolutionized and classi 
fied asa business. Business people may enter the theatrical pro- 
fession for the purpose of making a living, and in this sense the 
profession is undoubtedly a business; but unless these people 
nurse their business as an art, they will soon cease to acquire 
either honor or profit with integrity. The artist who paints fifty 
pictures in a year must sell them for a song, but he who spends a 
year on one canvas may generally command the just reward of his 
effort. And it is the same and always the same with the pictures 
of the stage. The careful producer who gives time and thought to 
his productions, who works ‘ without haste and without rest,’ not 
only reaps the recompense of his labors in the shape of ‘ packed 
houses’ and ‘ long runs,’ but has the conscicusness of successful 
achievement—the consciousness that he has done something, be it 
ever so little, toward the uplifting and betterment of one of the 
most beautiful of the arts as well as one of the greatest forces 
making for the happiness of mankind.” 


Mrs. Fiske agrees with Mr. Frohman in stating her opinion that 
the great dramatic problem is“ the procuring of good serious plays 
to produce.” She also shares his faith in the American play- 
wright, declaring: “I most firmly believe in the American play- 
wright. So much so, indeed, that my interest is almost entirely 
with his work.” Mr. William H. Crane, in an article in Wen and 
Women (Cincinnati), takes the position that the final solution of 
dramatic problems lies with the public: 

“I honestly feel that in the long run the public is always right. 
Few if any good, meritorious plays have ever failed except through 
some fault of presentation or production. During my professional 
career, which covers over forty years, it would indeed be odd if 
things did not veer off from what we are pleased to term the even 
tenor of their way. There have been times when, I will confess, I 
thought the public was a little hard and unjust. After a lapse of 
time, however, I was always willing to agree privately, as well as 
publicly, that the public was right and that I was wrong.” 
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THOMAS NAST AND THE EVOLUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN CARTOON. 
“]~ HE changes which a generation has wrought in the effective 
cartoon are pointed out by Albert Bigelow Paine in his re- 
cent biographical work, “Thomas Nast, His Period and His Pic- 
tures.” In looking through the cartoons of the time when Nast 
was fighting the Tweed Ring, for instance, and comparing them 
with those of to-day, the author says that we are “ impressed with 
something more than the difference in type and treatment.” He 
continues : 


“To-day the merit of our cartoons lies mainly in their technique 
and the clever statement of an existing condition. They are likely 
to be the echo of a policy, a reflection of public sentiment, or the 
record of daily events. The cartoons of Thomas Nast were for 
the most part a manifest, a protest, or a prophecy. They did not 
follow public events, but preceded them. They did not echo pub- 
lic sentiment, but led it. They did not strive to please the readers, 
but convince them. They were not inspired by a mere appre- 
ciation of conditions, but by a powerful conviction of right and 
principle which would not be gainsaid. In the words of Mr. 
Mitchell (editor of Zzfe),‘ men, women, and children—those who 
read and those who did not ’—were stirred by them to the depths 
of their being. They applauded them or they condemned them, 
but they never passed them by. C. G. Bush recently said to the 
writer: ‘ Nast, more than any other man, demonstrated that a car- 
toon is not necessarily a humorous caricature, but a powerful 
weapon of good or evil.’ 

“ The altered attitude of our pictures to-day is not due to the in- 
dividuals but to the conditions. Nast began when the nation was 
in a flame of conflict. When the fierce heat of the battle had sub- 
sided, it left the public in the ebullient formative state where 
human passions run high and human morals and judgment are 
disturbed. At such times strong human personalities leap forth 
to seize the molten elements and shape the fabric of futurity. 
Such men have little place to-day. The New York Hera/d not 
long ago (March 7, 1902) said, editorially : 

“* The press of America merely mirrors public opinion instead 
of commanding it.’ 

“ And it is this that the cartoonist of the present must be content 
todo. He can but mirror the procession of events—not direct 
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Who maintains that ‘no pursuit classified as an art can be revolutionized and 
classified as a business.” 
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them. Yet should the time return when issues once more are bla- 
zing white, when right and wrong press fiercely upon the hearts of 
men, then from among the craftsmen of to-day there will rise those 
who shall seize the glowing metal and strike as firmly and with as 
sure a blow as did Thomas Nast.” 


Mr. Paine tells the pathetic story of the way in which changed 
conditions reacted upon Nast and robbed him of his public and 
practically of his means of livelihood. The man who is looked 
upon as the fountain-head of the American cartoon was cast aside 
and abandoned by the very art that he had done the most toward 
developing. ‘To quote: 

“The public no longer demanded pictorial crusades, but only a 
pageant of clever burlesque with the light hits and mock warfare 
that amused to-day and to-morrow were forgotten for all time. 


The windmills had become too powerful for those who would gird 
on their armor and go forth to re- 
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critic’s eye. But if it be not art, then, at least, it is a genius of 
no lesser sort. There are men who will tell you that Grant was 
not ageneral. There are others who will hold that Nast was not 
an artist. Yet these two were mighty warriors—each in his own 
way—and the world will honor their triumphs when the deeds of 
their critics have vanished from the page of memory, and their 
bodies have become but nameless dust.” 


THOREAU AS REVEALED IN HIS JOURNAL. 


HOREAU, the poet-naturalist of Concord, left behind him 
thifty-nine manuscript volumes containing a daily record of 
thoughts and doings from the time of his early manhood until his 
death. He drew on this journal quite freely in writing “‘ Walden” 
and “ A Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers,” but made no 
effort to publish the greater part of 





dress wrong; the day of knight 
errantry was over. Somehow the 
gentle and pathetic figure of Don 
Quixote can not fail to present itself 
to those who in his final days were 
familiar with the dreams and strug- 
gles and disappointments, and with 
the lovable personality of Thomas 
Nast.” 


Of Nast’s enduring influence on 
the art of the American cartoonist, 
we read: 


“Being the first, it was necessary 
for him to establish fundamentals, 
to construct the alphabet of an art. 
The work was not arbitrarily done, 
nor were the results due to accident. 
The symbols which to-day confront 
us on every hand were each the in- 
evitable expression of some existing 
condition which by strong, sure men- 
tal evolution found absolute embodi- 
ment and became a pictured fact. 
Wecan no more efface them than 
we can alter the characters of our 
spelling-book. The Brother Jona- 
than of England we accepted as our 
Uncle Sam (tho Nast dignified the 
uncouth figure), and later cartoonists 
have added to his emblems. But 
the old tiger, elephant, donkey, rag 
baby, and all the others we have 
noted, still do daily service, and the 
pictorial world without them would 
be poor indeed.” 


The réle of the cartoonist in the 





it. Extracts now appearing in 7he 
Atlantic Monthly (Boston) were se- 
lected and edited by Mr. Bradford 
Torrey, who contributes a prefatory 
essay on “Thoreau as a Diarist.” 
He says, in part: 


“Ifa man wishes to know Thoreau 
as he was, let him read the book. 
He will find himself in clean, self- 
respecting company, with no call to 
blush, as if he were playing the 
eavesdropper. Of confessions, in- 
deed, in the spicy sense of the word, 
Thoreau had none to make. He 
was no Montaigne, no Rousseau, no 
Samuel Pepys. How should he be? 
He was a Puritan of Massachusetts, 
tho he kept no Sabbath, was seen in 
no church—being very different from 
Mr. Pepys in more ways than one 
—and esteemed the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures as a good book like any other. 
Once, indeed, when he was thirty- 
five years old, he went toa‘ party.’ 
For anything we know, that (with a 
little sowing of wild oats in the mat- 
ter of smoking dried lily stems when 
a boy) was as near as he ever came 
to dissipation. And he did not like 
it. ‘It isa bad place to go to,’ he 
says— thirty or forty persons, most- 
ly young women, in a small room, 
warm and noisy.’ One of the young 
women was reputed to be ‘ pretty 
looking’; but he scarcely looked at 








best days of Thomas Nast was that 
of the prophet and the reformer. 
He has been called “one of the 
great statesmen of his time,” and is 
said to have been possessed of so __ evil.” 

sure a political insight as “to see 

approaching events before most men dreamed of them as pos- 
sible.” Viewing his work from the standpoint of pure art, Mr. 
Paine says: ‘ 
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“ There is a divine heritage which rises above class drill and cur- 
riculum—a God-given impulse which will seek instinctively and find 
surely the means to enter and the way to conquer and possess the 
foreordinated kingdom. Such a genius was that of Thomas Nast. 
Lacking a perfect mastery of line, he yet possessed a simplicity of 
treatment, an understanding of black and white color values, with 
a clearness of vision, a tertility of idea, and, above and beyond 
all, a supreme and unwavering purpose which made him a pictorial 
power such as this generation is not likely toknowagain. Perhaps 
all this is not art. Perhaps art may not be admitted without the 
grace of careful training—the touch that soothes and fills the 


THOMAS NAST IN 1895. 


More than any other man, he “ demonstrated that a cartoon is not 
necessarily a humorous caricature, but a powerful weapon of good or 


her, tho he was‘ introduced,’ and he 
could not hear what she said, be- 
cause there was‘ such a clacking.’ 
‘I could imagine better places for 
conversation,’ he goes on, ‘ where 
there should be a certain degree of 
silence surrounding you, and less 
than forty talking at once. Why, this afternoon, even, I did bet- 
ter. There was old Mr. Joseph Hosmer and I ate our luncheon 
of cracker and cheese together in the woods. I heard all he said, 
tho it was not much, to be sure, and he could hear me. And then 
he talked out of such a glorious repose, taking a leisurely bite at 
the cracker and cheese between his words; and so some of him 
was communicated to me, and some of me to him, I trust.’” 


If Montaigne could say that he was “ born for society and friend- 
ship,” Thoreau, says Mr. Torrey, was as inevitably “ born for con- 
templation and solitude.” On this point he writes further: 

“His fellow mortals, as a rule, did not recommend themselves to 
him. His thoughts were none the better for their company, as 


they almost always were for the company of the pine-tree and the 
meadow. Inspiration, a refreshing of the spiritual faculties as 
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indispénsable to him as daily bread, his fellow mortals did not fur- 
nish. For this state of things he sométimés (once or twice at least) 
mildly reproaches himself: It may be that he is to blame for so 
commonly skipping hufmanity and its affairs; he will seek to 
amend the fault, he promises. But even at such a moment of ex- 
ceptional humility his pen (reversing Balaam’s réle), runs into left- 
handed compliments that are worse, if anything, than the original 
offense. Hear him: ‘I will not avoid to go by where those men 
are repairing the stone bridge. I will see if I can not see poetry 
in that, if that will not yield mea reflection. It is narrow to be 
confined to woods and fields and grand aspects of nature only. . 
Why not see men standing in the sun and casting a shadow, even 
as trees? . . . I will try to enjoy them as animals, at least.’ 

“This is in 1851. A year afterward we find him concerned with 
the same theme, but in a less hesitating mood. Now he is on his 
high horse, with apologies to nobody. ‘It appears to me,’ he 
begins, ‘ that to one standing on the heights of philosophy man- 
kind and the works of man will have sunk out of sight altogether.’ 
Man, in his opinion, is ‘ too much insisted upon.’ The poet says, 
‘ The proper study of mankind is man.’ I say, Study to forget all 
that. Take wider views of the universe. . ... What is the village, 
city, State, nation, aye, the civilized world, that it should concern 
aman somuch? The thought of them affects me, in my wisest 
hours, as when I pass a woodchuck’s hole.’ 

“A high horse indeed! But his comparison is realty by no 
means so disparaging as it sounds; for Thoreau took a deep and 
lasting interest in woodchucks.” 


The fundamental paradox of Thoreau’s nature is bound up in the 
fact that, tho himself a hermit, he “ hungered and thirsted after 
friendship.” Says Mr. Torrey: t 


“Here, even more than elsewhere, he Was an uncompromising” 


idealist. His craving was for a friendghip more than human, 
friendship such as it was beyond any ong about him’ to furnish, if 
it was not, as may fairly be suspected, beyond his own capacity to 
receive. In respect to outward things; ‘his wealth, hé truly said, 
was to want little. In respect to friendship, his“poverty was to 
want the unattainable. It might have been retorted upon him, in 
his own words, that he was like a man-who-should: ‘complain of 
hard times because he could not afford,to buy. himself a crown. 
But the retort would perhaps have bees rathet’smart than fair. 
He, at least, would never have acquiesced init. He confided to 
his journal again and again that he asked nothing of his friends 
but honesty, sincerity, a grain of real appreciation, ‘ an opportunity 
once in a year to speak the truth’; but in the end it came always 
to this, that he insisted upon perfection; ‘and, not finding it, went 
on his way hungry. Probably it is trué+one seems to divine a 
reason for it—that idealists, claimers of the absolute, have com- 
monly found their fellow men a disappointment. 

“In Thoreau’s case it was his best friends who most severely 
tried his patience. They invite him to,‘See them, he complains, 
and then ‘do not show themselves.’ He pines and starves near 
them.’ All is useless. They treat him’so that he‘ feels a thou- 
sand miles off.’ ‘1 leave my friends early. I go away to cherish 
my idea of friendship.’ Surely there is no sentence in all Thoreau’s, 
books that is more thoroughly characteristic than that. And how 
neatly it is turned! Listen also to this, which is equally bitter, and 
almost equally perfect in the phrasing : ‘ No fields are so barren to 
me as the mien of whom I expect everything, but get nothing. In 
their neighborhood I experience a painful yearning for society.’ ” 


Mr. Torrey says in conclusion : 


“Life might have been smoother for him had he been less ex- 
acting in his idealism, more tolerant of imperfection in others and 
in himself; had he taken his studies, and even his spiritual aspi- 
rations, a grain or two less seriously. A bit of boyish play now 
and then, the bow quite unbent, or a dose of novel-reading of the 
love-making, humanizing (Trollopean) sort, could one imagine it, 
with a more temperate cherishing of his moodiness, might have 
done him no harm. It would have been for his comfort, so much 
may confidently be said, whether for his happiness is another ques- 
tion, had he been one of those gentler humorists who can some- 
times see themselves, as all humorists have the gift of seeing other 
people, funny side out. But. then, had these things been so, had 
his natural scope been wider, his genius, so to say, more tropical, 
richer, freer, more expansive, more various and flexible, more like 
the spreading banyan and less like the soaring, sky-pointing spruce 
—why, then he would no longer have been Thoreau; for better or 
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worse, his speech would have lost its distinctive tang ; and in the 
long run the world, which likes a:touch of bitter and a touch of 
sour, would almost certainly have found the man himself less inter- 
esting, and his books less rememberable. And made as he was, 
‘ born to his own affairs,’ what else could he do but stick to him- 
self? ‘ We are constantly invited to be what we are,’ he said. 
The words might fittingly have been cut upon his gravestone.” 





THE SLAV TEMPERAMENT IN ART. 


DEFECT of the Slav temperament, Mr. H. M. Conacher 

tells us, is too much feeling. The typical Slav is “as mel- 
ancholy as the Greek” and “as impressionable as the Celt.” His 
temper, remarks Mr. Conacher, might have remained unknown to 
us, if we had had to go out of our way to study Slav folklore, 
dances, and airs; but in the nineteenth century it found expression 
through men of genius “who have spoken to all Europe.” We 
read further (7he /ndependent Review, January) as follows: 


“Slav art has become a naive ‘ criticism of life.’ The word 
criticism must be used guardedly, as the Slav has little turn for 
abstract thought, such as the Greeks and Hindus showed: being 
without the curiosity of the former, and feeling more deeply than 
the latter; he is less able to settle down to calm contemplation. 
So perhaps we should say that the Slav criticism is usually uncon- 
scious, but sometimes deliberate, as in Tolstoy, who uses his. 
powers as an artist-to arraign the form of society. . . . We talk of 
his [the Slav’s] realism,*meaning that he will not see things 
through a kindly haze, but in a dry light. Thus he has no feeling 
for the romance of war, being quite without the set of ideas con- 
nected with chivalry. Even in his unconverted days Tolstoy wrote 
of war (in ‘ Sevastopol’) as if it were a horrible thing. Verest- 
chagin, the painter, also treated war faithfully in his pictures. In 
like manner, Gorky does not take the evils that follow in the train 
of Western industrialism for granted; he paints them in their 
naked horror. Well he may; for certainly the Slav, like the Celt, 
seems to degenerate rapidly when he drifts into the slums of cities. 


‘Even Tolstoy is at times more impressionable than consciously 


critical: thus ‘ The Cossacks’ is written under the influence of 
Rousseau, the ‘ Kreutzer Sonata’ under that of Schopenhauer. 
In seme ways Slav feeling seems to be expressed better by Tur- 
genef, a sweeter and.milder nature than Tolstoy, whose asceti- 
cism has a touch of asperity.” 


Of all arts, says Mr. Conacher, music is the one by which the 
Slav has most impressed the Western world; and in Slav music he 
discerns a common expression of the Slav temperament. Of this. 
music we read: 


“ However elaborate the structure of a particular piece may be, 
it is likely to have its root in popular airs. Thus it never becomes 
artificial; there is always a certain spontaneity and freshness. 
The note of sadness is usually very clear. Sometimes:it is too 
plaintive, as in Chopin, who would probably have been suspected 
by Plato, as tending to melt too much the heart of man, and make 
him a feeble warrior ; in Tschaikowsky it is sterner, as it is in the 
solemn Prelude by Rachmaninoff. That music should never be 
exotic appears to have been recognized by Dvérak, the Czech 
musician ; tho he seems to have applied the principle with an odd 
confusion of history. For, being in America, he is said to have 
suggested to the people of the United States that they should base 
their music on negro melodies. 

“1f we wish to see what has been the achievement of Slav music 
during the past fifty years, we have only to compare the record of 
the Slav with that of the Celt in the same period. The Slav has 
nothing like the ‘ Eisteddfod’ or ‘ Feis,’ which are a kind of 
Dionysia— perhaps the idea of ‘ competition’ in music would seem 
to him incongruous—yet the Celt, with all this systematic culti- 
vation, has not produced such masterpieces as those of the great 
Slav composers in our time. There is a great number of tra- 


ditional Scottish, Irish, and Welsh airs; but they have never 
formed a basis for the elaboration of great works. Indeed, the 
history of Slav music is not unworthy to be compared with the rise 
of Greek drama, which also sprang from the simple songs of a rural 
community, met to celebrate some of the festal occasions of their 
agricultural year. Each became—within the possibilities of its- 
own medium—a sad musing ‘ o’er the doubtful lot of human kind.’” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


OUR OUTPUT OF AUTOMOBILES. 


. this country is now supreme in the design and manufac- 

ture of automobiles is asserted by James E. Homans in an 
article on “ The American Automobile of 1905” (Codlier’s Weekly, 
January 21). While our makers especially excel in the lighter types 
of vehicle—runabouts, phaetons, and light structures of other 
types, we also rival the French in building heavy, high-speed cars, 
and in this line, too, we are rapidly coming to the fore. We are 
also, Mr. Homans tells us, responsible for the perfected steam 
carriage, since to American engineers we must give credit for the 
light and compact steel boiler, equipped with copper flues ; also 
for several of the most efficient types of tubular boilers. But this 
is notall. Says Mr. Homans: 


“In American hands the electric vehicle has also risen to an emi- 
nent state of perfection, and is now manufactured in nearly every 
size and style, from the light runabout to the five-ton truck. It is 
the prevailing vehicle for cities, where it is largely represented by 
cabs, hansoms, stages, and wagons, and the periodically recurring 
necessity of recharging the storage-batteries is—we may safely as- 
sert—the only serious obstacle to an indefinite extension of its use. 
It is the easiest to handle, the cleanest, and, allowing that its driver 
observes all rules on the care of his battery, also the least liable to 
become disabled. The recent perfection of the famous Edison 
iron-nickel storage-cell, with its greater power efficiency per unit 
of weight, and its very desirable virtue of being as nearly ‘ fool- 
proof’ as any mere human product could be, already bids fair to 
extend the sphere of the electromobile. 

“There is a wide field of profit for some enterprising capitalist 
or corporation who will establish battery relay stations along trav- 
eled highways. With this assistance the electric carriage would 
speedily rival the trolley-car, and also furnish the public with a 
simple and reliable form of motor conveyance. 

“In spite of the many conspicuous achievements of American- 
built machines, the prominence given to the heavier types is to be 
regretted. It tends to conceal the fact that the motor vehicle is 
undoubtedly destined to a far wider field than furnishing amuse- 
ment for the wealthy. The cars suited to the requirements of 
affluent sportsmen are by no means typical of the real advances 
tending to constitute the permanence of the automobile. From 
another point of view, also, the current tendency toward heavy 
machines is to be deplored; the vast expense involved and the 
comparatively small demand tend to limit the business and spread 
the false notion that the automobile is costly beyond the ability 
of, the average citizen. Several notable firms and corporations 
have abandoned the business, very largely because commercial 
conditions have eliminated their profits. For a concern whose 
resources entitle it to very much. less than the highest rating, the 
competition in the manufacture of high-powered cars speedily be- 
comes prohibitive. 

“For the production of low-powered vehicles the conditions are 
equally discouraging, since, armed with the discredited axioms of 
four years ago, the public is still distrustful of the reasonable 
priced carriage. Then it was confidently asserted that a light- 
weight gasoline automobile, on account of destructive motor vibra- 
tion, was an absurdity and a demonstrated failure. People were 
taught to accept on authority that air-cooling for any gasoline 
vehicle heavier than a cycle was impracticable. A large collection 
of data was learnedly arrayed to prove that no motor road carriage 
could profitably be manufactured and sold below a figure pro- 
hibitively high for people of moderate means. 

“ At the present time, altho the structural absurdities of 1900 and 
1901 have been effectually weeded out, we have efficient light gaso- 
line vehicles with reachless side-spring frames, or other construc- 
tions equally effective to neutralize vibration ; we have air-cooled 
gasoline engines that can propel heavy as well as light cars on 
steep grades at good speeds, without a symptom of sticking or 
harmful laboring. As to price, the trade lists of 1904 contain 
notices of at least fifteen different makes of efficient gasoline 
vehicle, ranging between $425 and $700, and averaging six horse- 
power, and of ten different makes at $750, averaging seven and 
five-tenths horse-power; one steamer at $650, one at $700, one at 
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$750; one electric at $600, one at $750. Out of a selection of two 
hundred and eighty vehicles, representing the product of one hun- 
dred and fifty manufacturers, sixty-eight models were offered at 
prices below $1,000, and one hundred and nine other models at 
prices ranging between $1,000 and $2,000.” 


These figures, Mr. Homans believes, demonstrate that it is pos- 
sible to manufacture in this country a serviceable motor-carriage 
within the means of the average prosperous citizen. They indi- 
cate, also, he says, that the light automobile will shortly be a for- 
midable rival of the horse. A reliable horse, harness, and buggy 
or phaeton carriage can not be purchased for less than $500, and, 
when we consider comparative cost of maintenance, an automobile 
at $750, or even $1,000, is by far the cheaper conveyance. The 
writer goes on: 


“ As was the case in the early days of the steam-railroad, even 
so it is with the automobile to-day—the popular mind, like a nerv- 
ous horse, must become accustomed to it. Furthermore, the silly 
notion that a vehicle propelled by steam or gasoline motor is nec- 
essarily dangerous and constantly liable to explode must be allayed 
in the calm light of fact. With ordinary good care, explosion is 
the very last catastrophe the automobilist has need to fear. The 
popular mind must be educated also to the point of recognizing 
that knowledge is more essential in handling an automobile than 
in driving a horse, despite that, as a certain manufacturer well said, 
‘ The first and foremost aim of the automobile-maker is to render 
the ignoramus harmless.’ 

“ Despite, then, that our foremost manufacturers are devoting 
their energies to perfecting, even more fully, the splendid convey- 
ances that are the envy of all who may not own them, and despite 
that the public mind has not yet reached that stage in its education 
when it-can recognize in the motor’carriage a readier, speedier, 
more enduring, and cheaper means of locomotion than the patient, 
hard-worked horse, the fact remains that modern science and in- 
genuity have perfected a machine that reduces the cost of travei 
to the lowest terms. The automobile runs more easily on average 
good country roads than any horse carriage, and, owing to the 
growing use of asphalt paving in our cities, it is the only vehi¢le 
that always accomplishes the end of sure and speedy travel and 
avoids all suspicion of that truculent cruelty so often witnessed on 
cold and slippery days. It can travel at an even rate, mile after 
mile,”and hour after hour, without stopping or tiring; it is the 
same in winter and summer, and in fair weather and foul; it can 
ford a stream or climba mountain; it can be started at a moment’s 
notice, and stabled without food or water; it requires no care; save 
that dictated by common sense, enforced by even a rudimentary 
knowledge of mechanics and a strict adherence to rules ; finally, it 
commends itself as the only vehicle perfectly suited to the stren- 
uous conditions of American life, and to gratifying the love of ease 
and luxury that is innate in human nature.” 


BIRDS AND ELECTRIC WIRES. 


O birds avoid electric wires? If so, is this because they 
know instinctively that these wires are “alive” with eléc- 
tricity ? And, finally, is the electric current in such wire capable 
of giving a shock to a creature that sits or perches on it, out of 
contact with any other conductor ? These questions are discussed 
and answered by E. Monier in the Revue Scientifique, as follows: 


“ Two Cases must be considered —where the current is continuous 
and where it isalternating. In the former case the bird may alight 
without inconvenience ona high-tension electric conductor; it runs 
no danger, because the current, in its rapid movement, only skims 
it. To cause any commotion, the current must pass through the 
body. Thus an acrobat . . . may walk ona live electric wire in 
the air, but if he commits the imprudence of giving his hand toa 
friend on the ground they may both be killed, the current passing 
through their bodies to reach the ground by the shortest path. 

“Nevertheless, if the electric energy transmitted is too great, 
there will develop, along the whole wire, a certain degree of heat, 
which will warn the bird, and then its instincts will doubtless tell 
it not to light on a similar wire, through fear of burning its feet. 

“Now consider the alternating, high-tension current. In this 
case, will the bird that lights on the conductors be in danger? 
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POLAR STAR, GRAND MOGUL, 


Here we approach the unknown, for the effects of the alternating 
current on the organism are very variable. Here is an-example: 
“An alternating current, all other things being equal, is more 
dangerous as the speed of alternation increases, up toa certain 
limit; beyond this the danger diminishes, and in these different cir- 
cumstances one may, by touching the wire, get a shock even when 
precaution is taken to establish no communication with the ground. 





A DIAMOND MINE, SHOWING THE GREAT MASS OF CABLES USED IN HAUL- 
ING OUT LOADS, 


An this case the bird would be no longer safe. It may be seen that 
electricity is tricky and can not be trusted. 

“ This is not all; if, after this limit of maximum danger, we con- 
tinue to increase the speed of alternation, when the reversals suc- 
ceed each other with extreme rapidity, as in Tesla’s experiments 
(10,000 a second), the same current that was capable of killing a 
man becomes harmless; it may traverse the organs without pro- 
ducing pain, and physicians may use it for the treatment of certain 
maladies. 

“These high-frequency currents are now used on some lines in 
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electric telegraphy. Birds that light on such wires have nothing 
to fear. But whatever may be the nature of the currents, all con- 
ductors become dangerous during a thunder-storm. At this time 
all the laws of electricity are turned topsy-turvy and it begins to 
behave very oddly; lamps are extinguished, despatches are sup- 
pressed, and it is not rare to see, after a thunder-clap, small dead 
birds hanging by their roasted feet to the electric wire. 

“In fine, 1 believe that birds have no instinctive fear of injury 
from electricity. If they rarely alight on conductors, this is per- 
haps because they sometimes feel there a degree of heat that seems 
to them abnormal or because of the noise due to the vibration of 
the wires by the wind. Another reason is probably that they like 
best to perch on trees or in the fields under the wild plants,”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


DIAMOND-MINING UP TO DATE. 


RESENT conditions in the Kimberley diamond-mine, now the 

deepest in the world, are thus described by T. Lane Carter, 

writing from South Africa to 7he Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal (January 19): 


“I was impressed by the growing use of electricity in the Kim- 
berley mines. Unlike the Rand, the conditions are most favorable 
for electricity. Kimberley practise is quite up to date. There is 
a large central power-plant. Save for a small machine, there is 
not a steam-engine to be seen, steam-turbines being used entirely. 
Two 1,000-kilowatt machines are now installed. To meet the 
growing demand for power, the plant is being increased to a total 
of 4,000 kilowatts. The De Beers Company, besides lighting 
their extensive works, illuminate the town of Kimberley from the 
plant, and they will also supply the electricity for the new electric 
tram system to be built by the municipality....... 

“The Kimberley is now the deepest diamond-mine in the world, 
the workings being over 2,000 feet down. I found the atmosphere 
of the lower levels rather trying, due more to the moisture of the 
air than to a high temperature. Natural ventilation is relied upon 
to a great extent, but when the proposed scheme of artificial 
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ventilation is working, the trying atmospheric conditions on lower 
levels willdisappear....... 

“In spite of the assertion that the Vail River diggings, just 
north of Kimberley, are about ‘ played out,’ there are now nearly 
1.2c0 independent white miners scattered over these old workings. 
The majority of them are not‘ making salt.’ To show what a 
gamble the life is, last January, when the river was very low (most 
of the finds are zow made in the river-bed at low water), a miner 
found a diamond the day after he started work worth £1,200, while 
others have been scratching for months and found nothing. 

“The labor market at Kimberley is glutted. De Beers now has 
about 2,600 white employees on the books. A good number are 
given £3 per week as handy men, but could be dispensed with. 
The ‘out-of-works’ is large, but there are not as many idle men as 
at Johannesburg. There are now about 14,000-native laborers.” 


IS THE SUN COOLING ? 


: apie the total amount of heat in the sun tends to be con- 

stantly lessened by radiation is believed by all astronomers. 
That its temperature remains practically the same from age to age 
is almost equally certain. What it is that restores or maintains 
this temperature is perhaps the fundamental problem of solar 
physics. Whatever its solution may be, exact measurements of 
the sun’s radiation show that this fluctuates considerably, and it is 
probable that these changes have an influence on the earth’s weath- 
er. The most delicate measurements of radiant heat are those 
made with Professor Langley’s bolometer, an instrument now so 
perfected that it will indicate the heat given out by a human face 
one-third of a mile distant. The results of some measurements of 
solar radiation made by Langley with this device are thus stated by 
C. W. Saleeby in Zhe Academy and Literature (London, January 
21). Says this writer: 

“ He [Langley] believes that at the end of March, 1903, contem- 
poraneously with a marked increase in sun-spots, something hap- 
pened in the sun that caused a rapid fall in the solar radiation, 
which subsequently has continued to be about fe per cent. less 
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than before! What the cause of this fall may have been we cam 
not conjecture; but it is interesting to inquire what consequences 
it had for the earth. According to Professor Langley, such a 
change in the sun would reduce the temperature of the earth’s sur- 
face by something less than 7.5° C. [13.5° F.]. Now when atten- 
tion is directed to the exact observations made at eighty-nine sta- 
tions in the north temperate zone, and when these are compared: 
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with the results of many previous years, it is found that a definite 
fall of more than two degrees did actually occur; nor is it possible 
to conceive ‘ what influence, not solar, could have produced this 
rapid and simultaneous reduction of temperatures over the whole 
north temperate zone, and continued operative for so long a 
period.’ While we remain ignorant of the cause of this solar 
change we can not make any predictions as to its persistence or 
possible accentuation. All we can conclude is that our tenure of 
this ‘lukewarm bullet’ is perhaps not so certain as some of us 
have thought.” 


THE NASSUK DIAMOND, 
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EXPLOITATION OF THE SAHARA. 


NTEREST in the Sahara, which te our fathers was only a vast 
sea of shifting sand, has been greatly aroused by recent ex- 
ploration, for which we have chiefly to thank the French, within 
whose “sphere of influence” in Africa the great desert region lies. 
We are beginning to realize that it has a fauna, a flora, great cities, 
a numerous population, even an occasional rain-storm. The 
French are artificially multiplying its oases by sinking thousands 
of artesian wells, and now comes a book by M. Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu entitled “ The Sahara, the Sudan, and the Saharan Railways,” 
in which he advocates anew a project that he first broached in 
1879—the connection of Algeria with the Sudan by a railway line. 
In a review of this book in the Revue Scientifique (January 14), M. 
Henri Piéron warns his countrymen that greatly as their knowledge 
of the Sahara has increased of late, they do not yet know it well 
enough to warrant carrying out such an extensive project. Sa- 
haran exploration, he says, has been carried on hitherto by soldiers 
and adventurers; the systematic collection of information that 
must precede any attempt at commercial exploitation has been 
conspicuous chiefly by its absence. His review is a strong plea 
for this kind of systematized exploration. Says M. Piéron: 


-“ The enterprise is all right; it is to be desired from the point of 
view of the exploitation of these immense regions. This is suf- 
ficient to insure its approval. But commercial interests ask for 
more than this. They ask, and rightly, for new explorations, 
which shall be scientific rather than military. It is thought that 
the Devonian strata of the Sahara may include coal deposits. We 
must get some idea of their situation, their value, and the pos- 
sibility of working them. A scientitic ‘study of the moving sands, 
which, relying on the Flatters expedition, the author deems harm- 
less, should be made. The ymeteorologic report of engineer 
Béringer notes that during Saburney of less than three months 
there were occasional rains. A few small and inexpensive meteor- 
ologic stations might give more effective information, since even 
the variations of temperature are known but imperfectly. We 
must rely now wholly on ‘impressions, when we have anything 
more to guide'us than mere sentiments, favorable or unfavorable. 

“We have yet much to do to become acquainted with the fauna 
of the region, its flora, and the possibility of -practical and re- 
munerative cultivation. M. Lamy says of the possibilities: ‘ It is 
probable that if palms should be planted, they would succeed ad- 
mirably.’ ' 

“In place of opinions we ought to have facts, analyses of soil, 
determinations of plants, precise meteorological data, clear indi- 
cations of the possibilities of irrigation or of protection against 
such threatened evils as the shifting of sands or the influence of 
certain winds. 

“So our opinion is that before embarking in gigantic enterprises, 
we should begin by seeking a serious scientific basis. We say 
nothing against military expeditions in regions that are not with- 
out dangers. Such expeditions may collect priceless geographical 
information, giving a good idea of regions more or less unknown ; 
nevertheless, it is incontestable that, compared with such expe- 


‘ditions, which are generaily, if not always, well supplied with 


funds from the War Department budget, scientific exploration is 
deplorably neglected. To be sure, we send out archeologists who 
bring back to our museums a mummy or two to attract public 
curiosity, but we leave to the scientists themselves the duty of de- 
fraying the expenses of expeditions to far-away lands, which can 
not fail to be enormous. 

“If we are to exploit the Sahara, we must knowit. If we are to 
know it, we must not only send thither men in uniform to inspire 
the natives with respect or fear of France and to bear aloft her 
banner and her prestige ; we must allow more modest individuals 
to go there, to stay there, to live there for a considerable time; for 
even if they bring back only stones, plants, and statistics, without 
travelers’ tales, they will enable us to determine precisely the na- 
ture of the region explored and its resources. After this we shall 
know what we can do. Nowadays people have great respect for 
science, which is too often manifested by neglecting to ask her ad- 
vice and going instead to quacks. 

‘In fine, this project of M. Leroy Beaulieu is undoubtedly right 
in theory. But in our opinion we shall not know whether or not it 
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is practical until we shall have proceeded to explore the Sahara 
rationally, systematically, and scientifically, which still remains to 
be done and which is most desirable. ‘Chere may be a science of 
colonization, but it should not consist purely of the work of those 
who are led into exploration solely by their love of adventure.” — 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





Facts About Habitual Drunkards.—In the latest re- 
port of the inspector under the Inebriates Act now in force in Great 
Britain, several points of considerable interest both to the student 
of medicine and to the psychologist are noted. Says Zhe Hospita/, 
in a paragraph on the subject: 


“ First may be noted the rarity of serious organic disease among 
those formally and judicially certified as habitual inebriates. Tho 
upward of a thousand of the worst drunkards in the country have 
now. been admitted to reformatories, there has not yet been ob- 
served among them a single typical instance of cirrhosis of the 
liver, and not one of them has required treatment for hematemesis, 
jaundice, ascites, or other evidence of serious portal obstruction. 
Ihe explanation, it may be presumed, is that persons who do suffer 
these possible consequences oi alcoholism die before they can be 
classed among the ‘ habituals.’ It is a frequent experience to dis- 
cover manifest evidences of cirrhosis of the liver and of portal ob- 
struction in patients who, while admitting the free or even, exces- 
sive use of alcoholism, deny intoxication at any time. The steady 
and systematic use of alcohol in relative excess, rather than occa- 
sional outbreaks of drunkenness with intervals of penitence and 
abstinence, is the condition which promotes the organic changes 
covered by the term alcoholism, and the habits of those who ulti- 
mately reach reformatory discipline are, for the most part, ar- 
ranged less on the former than the latter plan. At the same time 
it must be recognized as surprising that, among a thousand per- 
sons described as ‘ the worst drunkards in the country,’ there 
should be such scanty evidence of the pathological changes usually 
charged to the debit of alcohol. 

“A second feature of importance in the inspector’s report is 
found in the section dealing with the psychology of the certified 
inebriate. The conclusion presented is that drunkenness is to a 
large extent due to inherent mental defect, and that in very many 
cases the habitual drunkard only differs in degree from persons 
who can legally be termed of unsound mind. His mental disorder 
exhibits itself by insane actions and conduct rather than in the 
form of delusions and hallucinations.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


JAPANESE fans that may serve as weapons are mentioned in an article on 
fans contributed to Cosmos by M. Francis Marre. In these, he says, “the exte- 
rior sticks that serve as envelopes when the fan is shut are made of thick metal. 
A fan of this kind, which may be called a ‘ military fan,’ is a real weapon in the 
hands of its possessor.”— Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


“ THE German navy has adopted a nethod of transferring sick and wounded 
men from one vessel to another or sending them ashore, which is claimed to be 
very comfortable for the patient and a most convenient way of handling helpless 
bodies,” says Popular Mechanics. “ The device is at least unique. The sick 
man is first laced up ina stout canvas shroud and, after this operation, looks as 
tho he might have been removed from some ancient Egyptian tomb. The back 
is stiffened so there is no possibility of the patient’s bending, and the sides are 
provided with strong rope handles. The upper rings of the canvas casing are 
then bent on to the raising tackle, and the sick man is sent up a steel chute in the 
twinkling of an eye.” 


REGARDING the communication describing ‘‘ An Early Use of the Propeller” 
in Hoboken, N. J., in 1805, quoted ina recent issue of THE DiGEst, Prof. Wiil- 
iam Kent, Dean of the College of Applied Science of Syracuse University, 
writes that it is confirmed on page 265 of Thurston’s “ History of the Growth of 
the Steam-Engine.” He says: “ On that page there will be found an illustration 
of the machinery of a twin screw steamer built by Colonel John Stevens, of 
Hoboken, in 1804. This identical! machinery was preserved for many years in the 
Stevens Institute of Technology at Hoboken and is possibly still there, but it 
may have been transferred to the National Museum in Washington. The ma 
chinery of the boat comprises not only the two screws and a single engine driving 
them, the two shafts being connected by gear-wheels, and also a water-tube 
boiler. The twin screws and the water-tube boiler in a modcin form are now 
used in the latest examples of marine engineering. Stevens. however, was not 
the first to use a screw propeller, for the book referred to, on page 240. shows an 
engraving of the steamboat built by John Fitch in 1796. He experimented with 
this little steamboat on the Collect Pond, which then covered that part of the 
city now occupied by the Tombs. Both Fitch and Stevens were thus earlier than 
Fulton, whose famous boat, the Clermont, ascended the Hudson ‘River in 18-7. 
Fulton was not the first to drive a steamboat, but he was the first to make steam- 
boat navigation a commercial success.” 
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‘ WHAT HAS THE NEW TESTAMENT BOR- 

ROWED FROM ETHNIC RELIGIONS ? 

O problem of critical Biblical research is being so closely dis- 

cussed in Germany at this time as that which deals with the 

relation of the Scriptures to ethnic religions. What elements in 

the Biblical religion, and especially in the New Testament, have 

been derived from non-Biblical creeds? In the Studzerstube 

(Stuttgart, No. 12) Professor Meinhold, of the University of Bonn, 
endeavors to answer this question. He says, in substance: 


It has long been recognized by progressive students of the Old 
Testament that many of the primitive beliefs and rites of Israel 
were derived from outside sources and are really only adaptations 
to the peculiar needs and ideas of the Jewish people. Greece, 
Persia, and Babylon all contributed influences which profoundly 
modified the original faith of Israel. All the fantastic ideas of 
later Judaism, such as appear in the apocalyptic literature—Daniel, 
Enoch, Ezra, etc.—use the product of this religious syncretism. 

Out of this soil Christianity grew.. If Jesus himself and his 
Galilean companions, in their retired field of activity, were influ- 
enced but little by foreign ideas, the Pharisee Paul and the apoca- 
lyptic writer John owed much to them. The book of Revelation 
has long been recognized as a conglomerate of strange and varying 
foreign elements; even the Christianity of the earliest period ex- 
hibits doctrines and practises which were derived not from Christ, 
but from the current religious thought of the day. The story of 
the birth of Jesus, for example, has its parallels in well-known 
heathen stories concerning the fleshly connection between divinity 
and humanity. This conception was revived by Judaism and 
transplanted in Christianity. 

The same is true of the story of the temptation, which bears a 
resemblance to pagan accounts of a struggle among the gods for 
supremacy of the world. The transfiguration and ascension of 
Christ may be compared to the heathen apotheosis of such heroes 
as Hercules, while the story of the descent into Hades is modeled 
after such narratives as those describing the visit of Hercules and 
Theseus to the lower world. Eariy Christian beliefs concerning 
the resurrection of the Divine Being we can compare with pagan 
legends telling of the death of the sun-god in winter and his resurrec- 
tion insummer. The very language of the gospel narrative in ref- 
erence to Easter morning and “the rising of the sun” recalls solar 
myths and the fabled resurrection of the sun-god at the beginning 
of the spring. Moreover, our word “ Sunday ” still carries the ob- 
vious traces of its origin as the festival day of the sun. 

The great gulf that separates Paul from the Gospel of Jesus can 
only be explained on the ground that Paul was the pupil of Phari- 
sees. Many of his peculiar teachings come not from Jewish 
sources but from heathen systems of religion, transmitted through 
Gentile-Jewish intelligence. As an example showing the extent to 
which this process had gone on, the recent book of Heitmiiller, 
“Im Namen Jesu” (In the Name of Jesus), may be cited. The 
author proves that the word “name,” used in the New Testament 
in a manner entirely foreign to its original meaning, is a remnant of 
primitive religion. Name and person were at one time closely 
combined, and elementary religious ideas were connected with the 
words. He who knew the name of a divinity and could pronounce 
it was in this way able to secure a blessing. It was the use of the 
name of Jesus in the sacraments that made them effective, in the 
Spirit of sorcery. This idea came from the lowest type of religious 
thought, reflected in religious mysteries in the days of Jesus, and 
was embodied in the earliest Christianity. The essential doctrine 
of the sacraments is also of Gentile origin. 

The same method can be applied to the problem of problems— 
the Pauline and the Johannine Christology. Here the researches of 
Professor Gunkel, of Berlin, have made possible the solution of old 
and troublesome enigmas. Even before the days of Paul there 
existed among the Jews a faith in a heavenly Christ, which was not 
found in the Old Testament. They looked for a Messiah before 
Jesus came, and incorporated in their account of him many pre- 
conceived ideas. Gunkel says: “Christianity is a syncretistic re- 
ligion. Itis providential that it passed safely over from the Orient 
into the Greek world. It imbibed both influences, and acquired 
many features that were foreign to the original gospel.” 


It goes without saying that the representatives of conservative 
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theology do not allow these claims to pass unchallenged. One of 
the most complete replies is published by Professor Nésgen, of 
Rostock, who has the reputation of being the only German Uni- 
versity theologian who still believes in the verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures. Writing in the Mewe Xristliche Zeitschrift (Erlangen 
and Leipsic) under the title “Die Religionsgeschichte und das 
Neue Testament” (The History of Religion and the New Testa- 
ment), Nésgen declares that both in principle and. practise the 
method employed by Professor Meinhold is false. Christianity, 
he maintains, is a unique religion and not on a parallel with those 
of other peoples. He recognizes the fact that other religions have 
influenced the Bible to some extent, but claims that such influence 
is accidental and incidental, never_essential. The phenomenon 
presented by a certain similarity between pagan legends and the 
Scriptural account of the birth, resurrection, and ascension of Christ, 
is held to betray only a seeming and not a real connection—least 
of alla causal connection. It is another case in which two do the 
same thing and yet the things are not the same. The method of 
finding these analogies, continues Professor Nésgen, is essentially 
superficial, and, like that of all radical Biblical criticism, a gross ex- 
aggeration of a germ of truth that some theologians long ago recog- 
nized and are perfectly willing to accept.— 7rans/ations made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





A DREAM OF THE FUTURE CHURCH. 


OLOGNE Cathedral and Trinity Church, New York, are 
brought into vivid contrast bythe Rev. Gerald Stanley Lee, 
of Northampton, Mass., in an effort to emphasize his sense of the 
difference existing between communities in which religion is domi- 
nant and those in which it is submerged and forgotten. In the one 
case, there isa “ great shape looming up against heaven,” with “ the 
town lying all about it, the crowded floors of men and women liv- 
ing and dying around it”; in the other, “alittle toy church,” viewed 
“through a kind of tunnel called Wall Street” and overtopped by 
giant buildings in which “acres of men and women, in chairs, sit 
with their feet above its nave” and “hundreds of typewriter girls 
bang on their typewriters.” Mr. Lee feels that “ there is something 
rather sad and helpless about being a God—down on Broadway,” 
and he affirms his conviction that “the problem that concerns re- 
ligion most in this present day of the world is the problem of the 
tower of Trinity Church.” Continuing (in the New York Oxtlook, 
February 4), he says: 


“I would not wish to seem to take a stand for the mere mechani- 
cal idea that the tower of Trinity Church must be stretched, or 
that twenty-one-story blocks in general must be shaved off on top 
so that Christian churches in our land can continue to look impres- 
sive. But I do believe that the main fact about the church of the 
future is that it is going to take the idea of the incarnation serious- 
ly. It is going to act on the principle that while the Bible has de- 
clared in a general way that God isa spirit, the most important 
thing about the spirit, as a matter of human history, is that it has 
always insisted upon having a body. It also seems to be a matter 
of history that the final test of the vitality and reality of a good 
spirit is that it can get a body. In other words, I believe that if 
the modern church rules the modern city, it is going to look im- 
pressive. If it rules, everybody is going to know it.” 


During the last few hundred years, the world has been “turned 
upside down.” The soul has discovered matter, and taken pos- 
session of it, and dedicated it. The spirit that fails to “speak in 
this new language of matter,” that “can not make matter glorious 
with itself,” will never live, according to Mr. Lee’s view. He says 
further : 


“The Christian religion is facing the most obstinate and be- 
wildering crisis in its history. The church is not in a commanding 
position because the rest of the world is more eloquent than we are 
—is not so bodiless. The new church is going to be the next feat 
of the Strong Man. Hehas attended tothe other things. The iron 
in the ground in America—the unborn iron—is organized intoa 
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steel trust. The very coal, down in its thousands of years’ sleep 
in the earth, is massed or nearly all massed and is getting ready to 
move as one body for the winter. The very ice on the ponds, 
before it is frozen, has a body all waiting for it, distributing it to 
its finger-tips in the great cities. Even sugar has a body. Mill- 
ions of hens are laying eggs to-day as if they were one hen, fora 
syndicate out in Chicago. We are familiar enough with the fact 
that all powerful ideas are magnificently organized, and insist on 
having bodies. It is the fundamental fact that every man is deal- 
ing with, in the conduct of his business: every year, and yet right in 
the midst of it we have the spectacle of the Christian churches still 
clinging to a sort of pleasant basket-picnic idea of religion, sepa- 
rate churches, separate denominations of separate churches, flock- 
ing feebly together on the round earth, each family bringing its 
ewn little basket of its own special food and keeping a little apart 
and chewing on it, looking over its shoulders at the others perhaps 
now and then in a sort of empty, anxious, kind-hearted way—get- 
ting together for a few remarks, or a city census, possibly. But 
that is all. 

“When I see the church I love wrapped in its next two thousand 
years, I do not see it any longer like this, slipping slowly off the 
hill of the world, separate drops or trickles of churches every- 
where, drying up or evaporating all by themselves or leaking off 
into empty space alone. A few hundred years more and J believe 
that almost every considerable town will have a modern, catholic, 
unmedieval cathedral in it, and that groups of cathedrals will be in 
every great city of the world.” 


Two spiritual influences are declared to be at work to this end. 
One is “ the revolt against the separate—the world-wide revolt of 
modern life against the provincial in religion, as well as in every- 
thing else.” The other is the “longing” on the part of the more 
serious churches “ for companionship, not merely for its own sake 
but for the sake of the world.” As a result of these and similar 
tendencies, Mr. Lee predicts: 


“ As I see the church of the future, we are not going to give any- 
thing up, we are all going to have our individual ways, our chapels, 
but we are all going to insist upon having a great central cathedral 
in every city, which shall belong to all of us. The church of the 
future is going to be a great spiritual metropolis, every man 
going there, every man belonging there. It shall be like a great 
worshiping street of souls. Men shall feel in church as in some 
great hushed city of each other’s lives. It shall be the one place 
where a man can go with a whole human race and face God. It 
is simple enough to get people to agree if we have something 
big enough. It is going to be a church where Jonathan Edwards 
and John Wesley and Ralph Waldo Emerson and Cardinal New- 
man and Luther would be able to worship in the same pew— 
and without having to be born several hundred years ago—to 
have people see that their souls belonged together. The church 
of the future is going to give room to every man’s life while he has 
it. If it does this, we will all get together. And if we all get to- 
gether, the cathedral is inevitable. We will soon give God a body 
on the earth. The church in every town at last shall be to every 
man and to every growing boy the greatest thing he knows. It 
shall be like the sky over the other things. It shall be fair to God. 
I am convinced that not until we have the cathedral in every com- 
munity to symbolize the oneness in the churches, and the denomi- 
national chapels clustered about it to symbolize their individuality, 
can we expect a church that will at once command and invite great 
cities and mighty men. The nations of the earth shall be seen 
kneeling in it, and all the institutions of the sons of men, the uni- 
versities, the corporations, the very railroads, the stately lines of 
ships from around the sea, shall bow themselves, and the great 
brutal mines from the hollows of the earth—all these shall come, 
and be seen kneeling there before the God who is the God of all 
that is. To say that he is the God of all that is, is what the cathe- 
dral is for. With its hundreds of voices, its hundreds of instru- 
ments of praise, its scores of preachers, its unceasing services and 
kinds of services, it shall enfold all men in one prayer and song. 
The same men will separate to be theological, perhaps. They will 
need to go off into different rooms and back parlors to be intellec- 
tual, and into different offices or parish houses to perform the de- 
tails and to execute the business of religion; but for worship, the 
one thing that all Christians have in common, they are going to 
unite, that the worship may be worshipful, that the spirit may have 
a body and God be made amazing on the earth.” 
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RELIGIOUS COMMENT ON THE INDIAN 
SCHOOL APPROPRIATION. 


HE appropriation of $102,780 from Indian trust funds for 
the support of sectarian schools, all, with one exception, 
Roman Catholic (see THE LITERARY DiGEsT, February 11), has 
an immediate significance for the churches and is being warmly 
discussed in the religious press. Roman Catholic papers, such 
as the Pittsburg Odserver, insist that.“ the present arrangement 
simply gives fair play to Catholic Indian children,” and express 
the hope that it will be continued. Zhe Catholic Standard and 
Times (Philadelphia) says: 


“The narrow-minded gentlemen who are always nagging at the 
Administration for giving some show of justice to the Indian in 
the matters of rations and education seem unable to divest them- 
selves of the delusion that the country pays for what the Indian 
gets. It is afalse idea. It is the Indians’ own money that is 
doled out to them—the compensation paid them for their lands 
surrendered to the State. The impudent effort is made to dictate 
to them what schools they are to send their children to, and it is 
sought to force them to send them into the government schools by 
the withholding of rations from those who will not comply. This 
attempt has up to this time been frustrated by the energetic action 
of a few friends of the Indians—men like Mr. Morrell, one of our 
own [Pennsylvania] representatives, and Senator Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island. The Government, to its credit, has refused to be led by 
the bigots and acted with decided justice in the matter so far. 

“There are two parts to this question. In the one case money 
is given to the support of Catholic schools for the Indian children, 
In the other the parents get rations for the whole family. Itis 
chiefly because of the granting of money to the Catholic schools 
that bigots are upin arms. They call these sectarian appropri- 
ations. Now, the fact is that they are not appropriations at all. 
There is no money of the people’s in them. It is the Indians’ own 
money. They petition that the periodical allowances—the equiva- 
lents of their lands—be devoted to the education of their children 
in the Catholic schools. On what pretense could any Government 
refuse them this plain right, or force the children into schools that 
they do not like ?” 


Protestant journals take issue with this statement of facts. The 
New York Outlook says: “ The Indians have not given their con- 
sent to the expenditure, because, so far as we can learn, as many 
Indians have petitioned against this disbursement as have peti- 
tioned for it.” The New York /udependent comments : 


“It seems clear enough that the President and the Indian Bureau 
now recognize that a blunder was made, and they will try to cor- 
rect it as best they may. Who is responsible for it we may not 
know. The President ina communication says that the appro- 
priation seemed just, being made at the request of Indians, not 
from any Congressional appropriation, but from their own funds; 
he also says that the request was referred to the Department of 
Justice, which reported that it was lawful. But he also welcomes 
a judicial decision, and urges the same legislation which we have 
urged, the assigning to the individual Indians their separate shares 
in the trust funds, so that each can expend his share as he pleases 
for such education as he chooses. Nevertheless we are not satis” 
fied that the attorney-general’s decision was correct. It seems to 
us clear that the conditions for such a request were nc’ properly 
met by the Indians, and that a real wrong was dove. i:..smuch as 
income belonging to the Indians as an entire tribe was g ven toa 
part of the tribe.” 


The Boston Congregationalist thinks that “this attempt to set 
aside or ignore the settled policy of the Government after the 
churches have adjusted their mission work to that policy, .. . is 
not ‘a square deal’”; and the New York Churchman (Prot. 
Episc.) observes: “We can not too zealously guard our precious 
heritage and tradition of entire separation of church and state 
in America.” Zhe Christian Observer (Louisville, Presb.) com- 
ments: 

“Our protest is not merely against the Government’s thus sub- 
sidizing the Roman Catholic Church—not merely against its show- 
ing favors to that body, which it does not extend to Presbyterians 
or Methodists or Baptists, but against any and all entangling 
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alliances between church and state. If there was ever a necessity 
for the Government to call on the churches as its agent in the work 
of education, that time has long since passed. Every arrangement 
for the state to help the church in teaching religion, or for the 
church to become the servant of the state in secular education por- 
tends only evil to both.” 





THE MULTITUDE OF DENOMINATIONS IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


" COUNTRY with fifty religions and only one kind of 

sauce!” exclaimed a Frenchman visiting England. What 
would his amazement and protest have been, asks Mr. Meade C. 
Williams, if confronted in this country with three times that num- 
ber’of denominations ? 

The United States census for 1890 reported 143 different religious 
bodies. No religious statistics were included in the census for 
1900, but the deficiency has been supplied by Rev. Dr. H. K. Car- 
rol, whose investigations show that in 1903 the number had in- 
creased to 157. These figures, remarks Mr. Williams, doubtless 
give occasion for some to mourn and for others to jeer over the 
vision of Christendom and its “warring sects.” But there are 
facts to be considered, he claims, that mitigate the situation not a 
little. Weread (in Zhe Princeton Theological Review, January): 


“These latter years have developed certain erratic organizations 
which must by courtesy be classed as churches. . . . The very 
names of some of these religious bodies will probably be a reve- 
lation to many—such, for instance, as the Schwenkfeldians, the 
River Brethren, the Six-Principle Baptists, the Old Two-seed-in- 
the-spirit Predestinarian, the United Zion’s Children, the Social 
Brethren, the Zion Union Apostolic, the Christadelphians, the Life 
and Advent Union, the Hoffmanians, etc. . . . Included in the 
formidable total, it must be remembered, is every organization 
which can in the broadest sense of official recognition be classed 
as areligious body, such as Spiritualists, theosophical societies, 
Christian Scientists, communistic societies, societies of ethical 
culture, the Schweinfurth community, Jews, Chinese temples, and 
yet other bodies which we do not feel called on to reckon with 
when considering the divisions of the Christian church. 

“The situation is further relieved by the fact that a large pro- 

‘ portion of the 157 bodies reported as separate denominations are 
subdivisions within the same church families, thus reducing the 
total to about forty-eight generic types, including the exceptional 
classes mentioned above. For instance, the Mennonites, number- 
ing less, all told, than 60,000 members in this country, are so 
divided that they alone make twelve out of the 157. The Lutheran 
family shows four general bodies and fourteen independent synods. 
The Methodist group shows seventeen varieties, each of which has 
to be counted in the numerical footing. The Presbyterian family 
is represented by twelve bodies, tho for the most part they either 
bear the same general name or profess the same general principle 
of faith and polity. The Society of Friends (or Quakers), while 
comparatively very small, shows four varieties. . . . On the ques- 
tion, then, of the abounding denominationalism, the situation is 
greatly relieved by the fact that organized Christianity in the 
United States is, to a very large degree, concentrated in a few 
groups or genera, and that in the work they do and in the front 
they bear to the world, the bodies ineach separate group are more 
or less affiliated with each other. And, further, it must be remem- 
bered that these few groups comprise the great mass of the people 
embraced within the 157 religious organizations. Of the entire 
Protestant or non-Catholic forces. in this numerical showing, the 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, and Lutheran families alone 
comprise about 74 per cent.” 


Mr. Williams specifies some of the conditions contributing to 
the multiplication of religions in the United States: 


“To the United States there come people from all parts of the 
world, with their long-fixed types of thought and customs. Many 
of these types are disposed to remain distinct in their church life, 
and to continue here their ancestral church forms and modes and 
names. And also, in connection with this, the difference in lan- 
guage often accounts for additional church bodies. For instance, 
among the different Lutheran bodies the census shows that five 
different languages are represented. Then the color Jine has to be 
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taken into account in this country—a race feature and an ecclesi- 
astical line of cleavage not common in other parts of Christendom. 
This circumstance among us helps to swell the aggregate number 
of church organizations. And yet another feature peculiar to the 
local situation is the vast extent of our territory, with sectional 
divisions in character and influence. This may well be accounted 
as another contributing cause in the large number of religious or- 
ganizations in the United States.” 


He calls attention to another fact, as further modifying the sit- 
uation. We read: 


“It must be borne in mind that very many of these 157 denomi- 
nations are so small, in point of adherents and influence on public 
life, that they count but little as factors in the divisions of Ameri- 
can Christianity. Many of them are constantly diminishing and 
approaching the vanishing point. We find in fifty-two of them 
(about one-third the entire number reported) that the average of 
each membership is but a trifle over one thousand. This large 
proportion, then, of the portentous denominational array need not 
be considered as seriously adding to the breach of church unity.” 





A ROMAN CATHOLIC VIEW OF THE HAR- 
MONY OF SCIENCE AND FAITH. 


VOLUME entitled “ Ideals of Science and Faith” and made 
up of contributions from various writers representing both 
sides of the subject brings forward suggestions toward a new 
rapprochement of science and faith. The aim of the writers is to 
find an attitude for both sides that shall represent harmony, rather 
than to effect a concurrence in the conclusions to which each has 
arrived. One of the writers, Wilfrid Ward, devotes himself to 
the position taken by the Church of Rome, and declares that, in 
his opinion, “the constitution of the Roman Catholic Church is 
suited ideally for the necessary mental adjustments, apart from 
the consideration of certain practical difficulties which make the 
assimilation of new truths slower among Catholics than in other 
religious bodies.” He posits the necessity, in dealing with such a 
question as the present one, of ascertaining the order of nature in 
the human mind and of acting upon it. This order, viewed in re- 
lation to science and faith, he sets forth as follows: 


“I assume all forms of religion to present normally a combi- 
nation, in very various proportions, of human speculation and tra- 
dition, with one aspect of experience—namely, the consciousness 
of responsibility contained in conscience, and the sense it conveys 
of dependence on a higher power. Speculation and legend are in- 
terwoven with those parts of religious experience which are the 
true life of religion. And in this connection, as in the case of other 
aspects of experience which have become blended with fanciful 
conjecture, the lawful function of science is, I maintain, not, in the 
first instance, to make a clean sweep of existing beliefs, but to sift 
critically their various ingredients. The work of science is not to 
desiroy the existing religion, or to offer us an entirely new mental 
synthesis, but gradually to correct the incidental extravagances of 
prescientific speculation on the supernatural, and to prune its over- 
growths. One can not destroy religion provisionally. Religion, 
once destroyed, will not be effectually replaced. It is too inti- 
mately connected with the gradual development of mind and soul 
to be given effectually from outside in mature life. A new scien- 
tifico-religious creed would not easily take root, for the religious 
element in it would be largely destitute of its normal evidence. 
Nay, more, the power of inward growth in the-religion early im- 
planted, its power of holding and molding the mind, may be 
easily destroyed by the rough handling even of its mental setting 
—of the incidental legends and speculations which it contains.” 


Mr. Ward expresses the fear that the faculty of religious belief 
would be lost if its nature were disregarded and its laws violated ; 
hence “the results of historical criticism and of physical science 
should be gradually superimposed on the basis of the existing re- 
ligion that religion being prior to these results, and the necessary 
displacement in its superstructure being gradual, and effected with 
due regard for the constitution of the human mind.” 

Such a modus operandi, the author claims, has ever been adopted 
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by the Roman Catholic Church, and in answer to the charge that 
she has been “ historically the foe to science and to freedom of in- 
tellect,” he admits that “ there is a sense in which the church must 
be, not indeed a foe to, but adrag on, scientific advance,” for it 
“has other duties apart from the , romotion of the secular sciences 
—duties which may in some degree come athwart the immediate 
interests of these sciences. To preserve truth as a whole may 
mean to arrest for a time a one-sided development. Science may, 
therefore, move faster outside the church than within it.” He 
says further: 


“It is quite true that authority acts normally, not by way of ac- 
tive assimilation, but mainly by way of opposition to new develop- 
ments of the reason, because authority is the guardian of the de- 
posit of faith that is handed down, and it guards it, in the first 
instance, in the traditional form, opposing novelty until it is quite 
clear that the modification of its form does not mean real mutila- 
tion of itsessence. Authority opposes the entrance of a new phase 
of intellectual expression until such a new phase is shown to be 
without danger to the faith. It is the representatives of the intel- 
lectual force in the church, and not those of official authority, who 
initiate the work of assimilation. Authority tests it and may in 
doing so seem to oppose it. She plays, so far as scientific proof 
is concerned, the part taken by the * Devil’s advocate,’ in the proc- 
ess of canonization. She is jealous of disturbing changes in the 
human medium by which faith in the unseen is habituaily preserved 
hic et nunc; science is placed by her on the defensive; excesses 
and fanciful theories are gradually driven out of court; a truer and 
more exact assimilation of assured results in science and in theology 
is thus obtained by the thinkers; then, and not till then, authority 
accepts such results passively. She is the guardian, not of the 
truths of science, but of the things of the spirit. It is not for her 
to initiate inquiries beyond her special province.” 


The author points out that in the theological transformation of 
the thirteenth century it was not representatives of ecclesiastical 
authority, but theological professors like Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas, who accomplished the work of assimilating 
Christian theology to the philosophical culture of the Renaissance ; 
and he declares that “ our present need is a body of specialists and 
theologians of insight, who will do a similar work for the critical 
and historical sciences of the twentieth century.” 

In the search for an “approach” to the desired synthesis which 
is the purpose of the volume, the author maintains that the road 
taken by the Church of Rome is the one “ whereby the security of 
both interests can be best defended.” He writes: 


_“ Assuming that Christianity was a revelation of spiritual truth, 
the interests of truth as a whole are best guarded by an institution 
which does act to some extent as a drag on the freest adoption of 
speculations advanced in the name of science and criticism. An 
absolutely free admission, broadcast, among all minds, of the most 
various caliber, of the highly speculative theories of (more espe- 
cially) modern biblical critics—theories inspired often by anti- 
Christian prejudice—need not be prejudicial to secular science 
itself. It may even contribute to scientific truth from the gems 
mixed with rubbish. But it may be opposed to the interests of 
truth, as a whole, Aic e¢ nunc. It may destroy religious faith in 
the many. The imagination becomes overpowered by the kalei- 
dostope of irresponsible speculation. The faculty whereby religious 
truth is grasped is confused by the overcrowding of the mind. Its 
grasp is relaxed. Faith may be killed never to return, and lost 
like some traditional secret in art or in painting—as the tradition of 
the old Gregorian singing is said to have been lost....... 

“The specially rigid attitude, then, of modern Rome may be re- 
garded, roughly, as the response and retort, of a living vigorous 
power representing Christianity, which assumes a definite policy 
to counteract a policy on the part of what may be called the mod- 
ern movement, which is irreligious as well as scientific. The de- 
sideratum at present is not to dethrone that power represented by 
the church, but, as I have already suggested, to cultivate vigorous 
thought and wide learning within the church and among all Chris- 
tian thinkers, lest a necessary practical policy on the part of the 
church should tend to become identified with intellectual za¢ransz- 
geance and sheer opposition to the interests of truth in certain de- 
partments. The results of the scientific movement, as they come 
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to us from the hands of opponents of Christianity, the church can 
not accept. They are not pure science. What is advanced as 
science is in reality often subtly colored by the prepossessions of 
its advocates. Only learning and thought among Christians them- 
selves, fairly equal in extent and quality to those of their oppo- 
nents, can afford the means forthe desired synthesis.” 


THE SPIRITUAL QUALITY IN AMERICAN 
MANHOOD. 


~UCCESSFUL achievement in American life is generally held 

to depend on rugged and practical, rather than spiritual, traits. 

And yet, as we are reminded by Mr. E. S. Martin (in The Metro- 

politan Magazine, February), there is a certain kind of success 

which can not be won without “spiritual quality,” and “the men 

who lack it either can not bring themselves to want the higher kind 
of success or can not win it.” Mr. Martin continues: 


“ And what is it? It is not piety in the common sense; it is not 
necessarily religiousness; but tho it may be consistent with any 
kind of religion, I do not understand how it can be consistent with 
none. It may qualify the strenuous life with all its vigorous phys- 
ical and mental activities, or it may sustain and stimulate energies 
much less profuse. It is consistent with shrewdness and the 
money-getting gift, and with indifference to money; with thrift and 
with pecuniary carelessness; with ambition and with modesty ; 
with great powers and with lesser ones ; but hardly with stupidity, 
for it is itself a quality of intelligence. Let us call it a certain 
grasp and comprehension of certain truths, the knowledge of which 
is revealed to some babes, and denied to some of the learned; 
which comes more by conduct than by study, and more perhaps by 
breeding, or the grace of God, than either. Emerson had it. 
Lincoln had it. Roosevelt has it, jostled in among a crowd of 
other qualities, and it is one thing that makes him hard to beat. 
McKinley had it, and the shrewd Hanna recognized it in him.’ It 
is pretty hard for a man to get to the White House without it, for 
it is an inspiring quality which human instinct recognizes, and to 
which in our country a vast concourse of voters are responsive. 
Some very able and ambitious politicians have ultimately failed in 
leadership precisely for the reason that they lacked it, and the peo- 
ple found them out and would not follow them. Other exceedingly 
able politicians lacking or losing this quality, have ceased to be 
able to aspire, and have turned away from the service of the peo- 
ple because they could not prize such rewards as it brought them. 
. . . The only men who are really good at getting political ideals 
into marketable shape and making them seem profitable to voters 
are men who have this spiritual quality, who take counsel of the 
spirit, who have insight, and who do what they see, not for effect, 
but because they must; because their very blood constrains them ; 
because they are possessed to act the truth they see, and other 
goods they might aspire to seem to them uninviting in compari- 
son.” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


“THERE is nothing small,” remarks the New York /ndependent, “ about Dr, 
Dowie’s ambitions. He is now arranging, he says, for the purchase of a million 
acres in Mexico, with a frontage on the sea of fifty miles, to start a Zionist state. 
It will be an interesting experiment, but. we recommend him to pray for good 
health, for the work requires time, and we doubt if his successors will have his 
ability.” 


Association Men (January) says: “ From every point of view the record of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association during the past five years may be examined, 
progress is apparent. Tested by every standard of measurement by which the 
growth and usefulness of an organization can be tried, it is seen that the last five 
years have witnessed as great a growth and progress as the entire previous forty- 
seven years of its history.’ The total number of Associations in this country 
is now 1,815; of employed officers, 2,000; of enrolled members, 373,502. 


Mr. SYDNEY BROOKS, writing in Harper's Weekly, gives some astonishing 
facts concerning the finances of the English clergy. The rank and file of the 
clergy of the Established Church are, he says, miserably underpaid, the total in- 
come of the incumbents yielding less than an average of $1,250 a year apiece ; and 
there are thousands of clergy, he says, who fall far below this average. Fifteen 
hundred positions are worth less than $500 a year. Nor is there anything but the 
most inadequate provision made for old and enfeebled clergy. Only a few years 
ago, says Mr. Brooks, ‘‘ there were seven worthy and blameless parsons in the 
English poorhouses.” 
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FOREIGN COMMENT. 


ATTEMPTS TO JUSTIFY#THE BLOODSHED IN 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


“THE cant of humanitarianism taints much Western comment 

upon recent bloodshed in Russia, declare sundry European 
organs, which deplore any further outpourings of lacrimose Gistil- 
lations upon the unchecked effervescence of public feeling. Man- 
kind, we are told, is misled. In place of an imbecile halt at the 
decisive hour, the London Saturday Review detects in the whiff 
of grapeshot which drove the St. Petersburg mobs to cover evi- 
dence of an austere fitness to govern which less autocratic rulers 
do not,always possess, altho it is conceded by the English weekly 
that thé’node of repression adopted was sicklied over with those 
inevitably mild sentiments into which every form of sway as gentle 
as that of Nicholas II. tends to subside. What really took place, 
to give the text of this authority's elucidation, was this: 


“Th Social Democrats at once made use of the opportunity, as 
they n all“such occasions, and rushed into the affray for the 
furtherance of their own political ends. A general demonstration 
of all available refractories was immediately determined upon, with 
instructions to assemble in the palace square. The 50,000 strikers 
thus recruited by various political agitators, by the unemployed, 
and the riffraff of the capital, soon grew into a formidable crowd 
of rioters about 80,000 strong, liable at any moment to become an 
inflammatory menace to the whole city. A priest with ikons and a 
sprinkling of women and children were deftly added to the throng 
with a view to mollifying the military who were known to be in 
strong force guarding the street-approaches to the palace. The 
organizers evidently reckoned that the soldiers would either refuse 
to fire on such acrowd or that, if they did soand injured the sacred 
ikons or killed some of the women and children, the sympathy of 
outsiders could be turned to considerable advantage on the side of 
the rioters. The orders issued to the military in such circumstances 
were naturally to disperse the rioters and prevent them by every 
means from gaining the precincts of the palace. The first meas- 
ure adopted was the order for the Cossacks to attack the crowd with 
their whips, a less dangerous method, perhaps, than even our own 
police practise with the baton. But the concourse of insurgents 
was too great and too determined for the Cossacks to deal with ; and 
the next order was to fire a volley of blank cartridges. This, how- 
ever, had no better result, while the mob was growing in numbers 
and fierceness. At last the extreme measures usually adopted in 
our own and other countries in cases of riotous uproar were re- 
sorted to—the only difference being that no riot act was read— 
the order was issued to fire loaded cartridges. Then inevitably 
happened what we have seen placarded in our streets in such sen- 
Sational terms ‘ slaughter of women and children.’ That the stri- 
kers were permitted to approach in such great numbers almost to 
the precincts of the Winter Palace indicates that the action of the 
authorities was not after all so drastically cruel and oppressive as 
is generally asserted abroad. Compared with our Socialist demon- 
strations in Trafalgar Square—when the agitators were rigorously 
confined to their place of meeting, with the threat of penalty if they 
attempted to move; and of reading the riot act, followed by its 
serious consequences—the Russian mob, which in numbers and 
composition was infinitely more dangerous, was, it seems to us, 
given an almost unmerited license.” 


Ideas of a similar kind suggest themselves to the Paris Gaz/ois, 
clerical and monarchical. It is amazed at “ too tender journalists ” 
who seem ready to “collapse with horror” because things do not 
happen in Russia as they happen elsewhere. The Paris organ 
does not hesitate to assure such journalists that “reasonable men 
throughout the whole world—the Christian world of course and not 
the Japanese world—experienced an immense relief” at the news 
of the Czar’s course. The Gau/ois adds that it well knows what 
“the epileptics of humanitarianism ” will reply, but it asserts never- 
theless as follows: 


“To begin with, we are not ignorant of the kind of persons into 
whose hands certain factories for the production of press des- 
patches have fallen—factories in which there are never strikes— 
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and while we may be willing enough to buy what they have to sell 
us we desire at the:same time to supervise them before believing 
wholly in what they say. In the next place, we note too much of 
a tendency to tacit agreement, in obedience to a hint, to sadden us 
because of the extraordinary number of women and children vic- 
tims of the repression. What a number of women and children 
there were in those uprisings! Were there really as many as are 
alleged ? Did as many fall as we are assured? In particular, 
were there so many children and women in those moving columns 
of political demonstrators, who asked, it seems, ‘ separation of 
church and state’ just like our own parliamentary groups in the 
Place de la Concorde? 

“But, assuming that blood flowed in the streets as freely as it 
flowed in the press despatches, and that about the Winter Palace the 
day was as tragical as the newspapers made it, it-would not be 
from the Czar or from the Cossacks that the Russian people ought 
to ask for justice, but from the wretched international band which 
works under every mask, from the mask of fury to the mask of 
sweetness, with an interval beneath the dogmatic mask and even 
the apostolic mask, for the paralysis of Russia. Explanations 
should be asked of the subterranean and penal sect which had 
some of its members interviewed in London at the very time they 
were fiercely reviling the Czar, through their organs in Paris, for 
remaining in his palace at Tsarskoe-Selo..... .. 

“ As for the Russian national movement at this beginning of the 
twentieth century, it is precisely under the aspect which the 
world’s press has so scandalously conspired to present it to us, the 
same sort of blutf, of lying and of plotting, as was our own national 
movement at the end of the eighteenth century. There is the same 
kind of secular national power to overcome and we have the same 
kind of conspirators, filling with delusions the same kind of mobs, 
by making use of the same kind of pretexts to effect an overthrow. 

“If anything appears indisputable, it is assuredly the necessity 
of fundamental reforms in Russia. The same was the case in 
France at the time of the great revolution. But the most elemen-! 
tary common sense indicates at the same time that the Russian 
‘ people,’ in whose interest these reforms are essential, can not ac- 
complish them themselves and must leave their achievement to 
those whose function it is to bring them about, to those whose 
mission it is to decree them, just as it is the trade of cobblers to 
mend shoes and of glaziers to fix windows. The Czar does not go 
into the factories and take the tools out of the hands of the work- 
men in order to show how they should be used. Is it any more 
rational, on the part of the workmen, to go in a crowd to the Czar 
to take his scepter from him and show him how to wield it, all this 
under the leadership of a pope who would be doing much better if 
he stuck to his prayers? Admitting even that the Czar does not 
use his authority absolutely for the best, can those whose function 
is not that of exercising it exercise it with more capacity ? Does 
it follow that, because a painter’s pictures might be improved 
upon, a street-sweeper or a coachman, who had never seen a can- 


vas or a brush, could paint any better ?”— 7ranslation made for. 
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THE RUSSIAN PRESS ON PEACE. 


INCE the capitulation of Port Arthur, the Russian press has 
not ceased discussing the ‘necessity and expediency of con- 
cluding peace with Japan and directing attention to interna) ques- 
tions. Whatever may be the effect of the St. Petersburg troubles, 
and the placing of tne capital under martial law, up to the day of 
the demonstration the papers boldly and, it appeared, almost de- 
fiantly, criticized the Government’s military course and declared 
further persistence in that course to be fraught with disaster and 
humiliation. Even those which had demanded the resolute con- 
tinuance of the war, like the Wowoye Vremya, finally changed their 
tone. The boldest of the St. Petersburg papers, Waska /ize, 
said : 
“Hitherto the question was, Who will win, Russia or Japam ? 
Now the question is a very different ome. Will the Japanese 
merely retain the Liaotung peninsula, or will they drive us out of 


Mukden, Harbin, and perhaps also of Vladivostok ? This is what 
faces us should the war be continued. 


“Is there any reason for prolonging a hopeless conflict? Do 
we, the Russian people, lack such courage as General Stoessel has 
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shown—the courage to admit failure and end the war over territory 
wedo not need? The Japanese will consent to an honorable peace 
--the more honorable the sooner it comes. Peace—this is our im- 
perative necessity. It is time to recall the 400,000 troops to their 
normal occupations, time to resume the proper activities of na- 
tional life.” 


Another paper, Vashi Dui, uses almost the same language. 
“ Peace first of all,” it says. “ Peace will bring us a complete re- 
gencration. It will mean a new era, and may heaven send it to us 
without delay!” The Moscow organ of advanced liberalism, the 
Rousskya Viedomosti, says that the sacrifices vainly made by Rus- 
sia are a great and severe reproach. It continues: 

“They should impress upon us that our tasks are not in the dis- 
tant Orient, in an alien land, to which we have no right and which 
is not necessary to our well-being, but here at home. We should 
address ourselves to vital constructive reforms in the empire prop- 
er. Weshould see toit that our last resources are not exhausted, 
that law, freedom, and order are established among us, that the 
voice of the nation reaches the monarch, and that cooperation is 
finally organized between the people and the Government.” 

Editor Souvorin admits that the peace sentiment is very strong 
among those who have the opportunity to express themselves. 
But are the masses for peace ? Is the war unpopular in the coun- 
try at large ? He answers that he.does not know, that no one can 
know, but that the Government can ascertain the real facts by con- 
sulting the nation through its representatives. A referendum or 
national assembly is hinted at, but the worst evil, according to 
Souvorin, is the uncertainty as to the actual feelings and intentions 
of the Government. The liberal Vovoséz, in a long and outspoken 
article, declares that the war has discredited the whole policy of 
bureaucratic government, censorship of the press, distrust of the 
people, and absurd secrecy. There must be a new departure, it 
says, and the first condition is a cessation of hostilities. Russia, 
however, can not beg for peace; this would be too degrading, and 
as Japan will not cffer peace on the right terms, the best course is 
to be found in evacuating all Manchuria, retiring into Russian ter- 
ritory and awaiting developments. Japan would not follow the 
Russian army into Siberia, yet the state of war would continue and 
at any future time Russia, better prepared, might resume the strug- 
gle. At any rate, adds the Movesti, the Baltic squadron has no 
base, and it is useless to send more ships. The command of the 
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‘*“A COMBES MINISTRY 


sea will not be regained, nor can a decisive victory be expected on 
land. Neither of the two dead-locked armies can destroy the 
other, and the Vovosti concludes that the least optimistic views. 
taken in Europe and America of Russia’s present position in Man- 
churia are a strictly accurate inference from the patent facts.— 
Translations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST, 


WASHINGTON DIPLOMACY AND THE 
MONROE DOCTRINE. 


S a means of affording the German mind a correct notion of 

what it pronounces “the amazing dexterity” of American 
diplomacy, the Berlin Kreuz Zeitung finds space for a hypothesis 
which it admits to be preposterous. Let it be assumed, we read 
in the semi-official daily, that Berlin had informed the Powers that 
such claims as they might henceforth present against Holland, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, and Switzerland must first be submitted for ap- 
proval to the Imperial Chancellor of the German Empire, and “ any 
Power neglecting to do this and taking direct measures against the- 
countries named would be met with a declaration of war from Ger- 
many.” Add the additional hypothesis that Berlin, in thus an- 
nouncing its intentions, omitted the formality of consulting Hol- 
land, Belgium, Denmark, and Switzerland regarding their several! 
sentiments in the premises and we shall have a European counter- 
part of Washington’s latest expansion of the Monroe Doctrine: 
“What right has the United States to set up such pretensions?” 
inquires our authority, and it replies: “Absolutely none.” Fur- 
thermore: 


“What does thismean ? It means that the Unionsets up a claim: 
to supremacy over all Central and South American republics with- 
out having made so much as a thrust of the sword to attain it. 
Prussia had to wage three great wars in order to attain her po- 
sition of precedence in the German Empire. It almost seems as 
if the Union is attaining a similar, even higher, end through a mere 
declaration, accompanied, to be sure, by a veiled menace that all 
who do not approve of the step will be constrained to recognition 
of the claim by the keen edge of the sword. 

“This threat, too, is by no means an empty utterance. If Ger- 
many, for instance, were forced to undertake a new expeditiom 
against Venezuela, an American squadron would put itself across- 
the path of the German squadron. Only against England wouldt 
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M. DUBIEF, 


WITH COMBES LEFT OUT.” 


it be out of the question to make good such an attitude, since the 
United States is not able to cope with the British fleet. But it 
must be assumed from the recent speech of former Secretary of 
War Root that in this particular a mutual understanding exists 
between the two great ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ Powers.”—7vanslations 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 





ANTICLERICALISM OF PREMIER ROUVIER. 


HE first performances of the French ministerial orchestra 
under its new leader, M. Rouvier, suggest to the French 
press that he is not so much an interpreter of anticlerical music as 
a beater of its time. Hence his efforts are rather reminiscent of a 
well-learned lesson in anticlericalism than suggestive of the delight 
a French Premier might feel in initiating a policy of defiance to 
the Church of Rome. The Jacobin theme is trying to one habit- 
uated only to the melody of the budget. Yet the chief consider- 
ation in selecting Rouvier was as to whether he could make the 
anticlerical note ring out as effectively as Combes was wont to do. 
“It is Combes with Combes left out,” says the Paris 7Zemfs on this 
point. Rouvier is held by many French journals to be already 
marring by exaggerated emphasis and indistinct phrasing what 
might otherwise be a purely anticlerical concert. The elegiac tone 
is quite prominent in the anticlerical Aurore (Paris) when it com- 
pares the new premier with the old one. M. Rouvier’s preludes 
to separation of church and state, according to the Action (Paris), 
Socialist Republican, and the Journal des Débats (Paris), moderate 
Republican, are coldly rendered in the chamber, the impression left 
being always that while he is a conscientious and very able execu- 
tant, his power of expression and his insight into the inner mean- 
ing of the music he interprets are limited. To quote the last 
named daily : 

“This ministry isa deception. It is that owing probably to M. 
Rouvier himself, who may have wished to attain something else 
and lacked the vigor. It isa deception for everybody. The re- 
ception accorded it by all the newspapers indicates a general dis- 
satisfaction. If we are not content with it, the advanced parties 
are not content either. They are making demands and threats. 
They show evidence of an intention to be hostile. But perhaps 
this is only a pretense on their part. They have been too success- 
ful in acts of intimidation hitherto to give that sort of thing up... . 

“If M. Rouvier has shown himself hesitating and weak, he has 
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not, at any rate, the hatreds and the malice of his predecessor. He 
has, too, a quite different kind of intelligence, a different capacity, 
and a different talent. All that should reassure us and would, in 
fact, reassure us, if the passions he does not feel on his own ac- 
count were not infused into him by others....... 

“This ministry is not that of M. Rouvier. It is a ministry that 
has been imposed upon M. Rouvier.” 

The new Premier points out, in recent speeches, that he has not 
gone outside the anticlerical combination upon which the former 
ministry rested. On the other hand, as the Gau/ois (Paris) notes, 
it does not include every anticlerical group upon which M. Combes 
drew for support. The radical Socialists, upon whom everything 
is believed to depend for the time being, will desert Rouvier soon, 
itis predicted. The Acézon, more or less in sympathy with them, 
warns Rouvier that “ between the Vatican and France there can be 
no question of temporizing or of a concordat. Every ministry that 
does not govern against the church will govern in the interest of 
reaction.”— 7vanslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE FRENCH OUTBURST AGAINST RUSSIA. 


HE quick sarcasms, the scornful laughter, and the angry cries 
that plunged the French Chamber of Deputies into uproar 

when Premier Rouvier proclaimed “the practical activity” of the 
Dual Alliance were all directed against Russia. Something of the 
sort was bound to happen, according to recent predictions in the 
London 7imes. Tye outburst, when it came at length, was violent 
enough to please even the Humanité (Paris) and the Aurore 
(Paris), which despise the Czar and all grand dukes. “ Nicholas 
II. is an assassin!” shouted a deputy amid wild applause from an 
extreme group. The Minister of Foreign Affairs, in great excite- 
ment, asked leave to speak “in terms of the most energetic protest 
against unqualifiable language” to which he had had to listen. 
“It is the language of humanity and of civilization!” shouted a 
deputy. (Heé belonged to the majority combination at that.) “It 
is language that will weigh heavily upon the heads of those who 
employ it!” shouted the Minister of Foreign Affairs in a voice 
evidently loud since it was heard above a din described in the /a- 
transigeant (Paris) as “fervent.” “You speak like Trepoff!” 
shouted another unit of the Rouvier majority, in reply to which the 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs shouted that “the susceptibility now 
displayed, even tho legitimated a hun tim@s,” was “lacking in 
the element of impartial judgment.” The Socialist leader, Jean 
Jaurés, shouted; “ For the honor of France; land of liberty [inter- 
ruptions, noise], our Minister of Foreign Affairs has not the right 
to make himselfthe advocate of the’office of the butchery of a 
people!” (Loud ‘applause on the extréme left.) Whereat the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs made himself; heard above a din’ still 
“fervent” to this effect: 


“We ought not to forget that the nation of which the deputy 
speaks is a nation in alliance with France, that this alliance has 
given us, first, security; that it has given us, next, the capacity to 
protect with tranquillity and everywhere our interests, to attend to 
our own affairs; that, finally, it has permitted me to undertake, to 
continue, and to complete that labor of international understand- 
ings to which M. Jaurés will not refuse, I hope, the merit of fore- 
sight.” 

This whole parliamentary episode may be accepted as a micro- 
cosm of French press opinion. Paris organs which derive their 
inspiration from the Minister of Foreign Affairs print long edi- 
torials which are but amplifications of the remarks just quoted. 
The Zemps is an instance. The Journal des Débats, responsible, 
but_out of touch with the new ministry, is, on this one point, a 
subdued echo of the Zemfs. The Figaro, of militarist sym- 
pathies, is one more echo. The Gaw/ozs, clerical, is now the most 
enthusiastic of French friends of Russian autocracy, proclaiming 
its belief that the combination of anticlerical elements under Rou- 
vier will undermine the Dual Alliance. When we emerge from 
this circle and breathe the air of the Lanterne, Action, Aurore, 
Hlumanité, and other dailies which speak for any one of the par- 
ticular groups or factions upon which the Rouvier majority rests, 
everything officially Russian is the object of opprobrium. Thus 
is manifested a tendency which, according to the London Zimes 
and other English dailies, promises to add to the Russian compli- 
cation in the Far East and the Russian complication in St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow a Russian complication in France. An uneasy 
consciousness of this is inferred to have prompted the plain words 
of the organ of that very Minister of Foreign Affairs who asked 
leave to speak “ in terms of the most energetic protest against un- 
qualifiable language "—the Paris Zemps - 


“It is certainly possible to assure the maintenance of order by 








HINT TO NICHOLAS II.—WHAT HAPPENED TO LOUIS XVI. 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 
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better and less brutal methods than those which have been em- 
ployed (in Russia). But it is diffieglt for a weak Government to 
possess a cool police. Now, it is ifég¢lie Weakness of the Russian 
Government that we must look fopg@ne of the causes of the too 
sittle foreseen conflict of the othefday. And itis this situation 
which must be reformed first of allgfs.a’means of afterward deter- 
mining efficacious preventive meagures. A Minister of the Inte- 
rior whose resignation is daily announced without any categorical 
denial cutting these utterances slfort ; an instability of the sov- 
ereign’s confidence sufficiently apparent to diminish the authority 
of the individuals in power and yet insufficient to find successors to 
them ; a manifest hesitancy between reform and resistance to it, 
between liberalism a.d an attitude.of hostility to it—these are un- 
fortunate conditions under which to attempt sewing up dangerous 
wounds and.applying necessary remedies. It must be understood 
in St. Petersburg that this confusion will have to come.to an end.” 
—Transiations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


POINTS OF VIEW. 


CASTRO AND Evrope.—“If the Venezuelan president wished to provoke an 
intervention into the affairs of his country,” declares the /ourma/l des Débats 
(Paris), “ he could not do better than he is doing now.” 


STICKTOITIVENESS.—* We ought to keep Port Arthur in our hands so long as 
our empire exists,” declares the Tokyo /ij. “ Port Arthur is the key to peace in 
the Far East and it is our duty to keep that key in our hands.” 

A CHANGE OF OPINION.— The improbability of a revolution in Russia has 
often been asserted by the Kreuz Zeitung (Berlin), organ of certain diplomatic 
elements in Germany and well informed regarding Russia. But this newspaper 
has now modified its opinion and declares that there is every reason to appre- 
hend revolution in the Czar’s European empire. 

Poor SHOW: FANCY Price.—“A bill is now before the United States 
Congress which imposes a per capita tax of $3 on every alien entering the 
republic, whether by land or sea. Canadians have hitherto, for what reason we 
do not know, been exempt from the annoyances meted out to their fellow subjects 
at the United States boundary. Whether they are to be spared the humiliation 
of paying duty on their persons we do not know,” says the Montreal Witness. 
“ The proceeding looks like a parading of vulgar national conceit, reduced to its 
pei tiest form, making the country into a show with an admission fee.” 

FATHER GApon.—“ He ‘ plunged’ (if the phrase be allowed) on the chance of 
an interview with the Czar, and the throw was calamitous,” says the Manchester 
Guardian. “ Nothing shows up the magnitude of the Czar’s blunder more than 
the theory, to which some Russian Socialists inclined at first, that Father Gapon 
was really an agent of the Government who was to gather the workers in Palace 
Square in order that the Czar might cheat them there by a hollow'show of con- 
cessions, Our correspondent holds strongly the view that the rising was a spon- 
taneous popular movement. It was, as he has already pointed out in one of his 
telegrams, a spontaneous national movement wholly unconnected with either the 
Liberal or the Socialist party, and owing nothing to anybody of political doc- 
trine. Its cause was a vague, instinctive—one had almost said brute—longing 
for freedom. When all criticisms have been passed on Father Gapon the fact 
remains that he had the wonderful and inexplicable gift of galvanizing a crowd 
into action.” 
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Although only completed May, 1904, over 1000 Colleges, 


reasons—the necessity of possessing an encyclopedia which is better, 
newer, and more useful than any other. 

The New International Encyclopedia is an entirely new work. 
It is not a revision of, nor is it based on, any existing work. 

In selecting the Editors-in-Chief DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., Presi- 
dent Johns Hopkins University (1876-1902), President of Carnegie In- 
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in Columbia University; FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., late Professor in 
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the New York Suz says “is the most helpful encyclopedia in English 
that we have seen,” and The Nation “as anencyclopedia of American 


interests for American readers it is undoubtedly the best and fullest in 
existence.” 
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It contains 16,339 pages, 67,097 separate articles 
on over 100,000 subjects. The illustrations are on 
a scale never before attempted in such a work. 
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The same reason that induced the choice of the New International 
Encyclopedia above all others for the 1000 different schools and libra- 
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select the New International Encyclopedia, it will certainly prove 
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Let any one, professional man, student, scientist, business man, 
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cyclopedia ten years old or more would be almost useless to him. 


To have been written and published ten years 
later, with ten years more of human knowledge on 
its pages than any other encyclopaedia of its class 
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The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Olympus. 
Sienkiewicz. 75c.; 37¢. 

Lyrics and Legends. Perry. $1.25; 29¢. 

The Transvaal from Within. FitzPatrick. 
$1.25; 35¢. 

The Death of the Gods. Merejkowski. $1.50; 


55¢. 
The Red Chancellor. Magnay. $1.50; 52c. 
Life of General Greene. Greene. 41. $2.00; 


65c¢. 

History of Russia. Rambaud. 2 vols. $3.00. 
$1.48. 

Hypatia. Kingsley. 75c.; 43¢c. 

War’s Brighter Side. Ralph. $1.50; 45¢. 

Eline Vere. Couperus. $1.00; 24¢. 

Christmas Stories. Dickens. p. $1.00; 25¢. 

Modern Fishers of Men. Raymond. p. 25c.; 
14c. 

Handbook for 
50c.; 18c. 

Heidenmauer. Cooper. $1.00; 38c. 

Seven Conventions. Clason. $1.00; 25¢. 

Lost Manuscript. Freytag. p. 50c.; 200. 

Little Regiment. Crane. $1.00; 26c. 

Physiological & Therapeutical Action of Ergot. 
Fothergill. $1.00; 28c. 

Sirius. Fowler. $1.50; 41C¢. 

Private Life of Queen Victoria. $1.50; 5o0c. 

On the Susquehanna. Hammond. $1.50; 45¢c. 

Shipmates. Robertson. $1.50; 40c. 

Many Waters. Shackleton. $1.50; 42c. 

Hemans’ Poems. 2 vols. 1.$7.00; $1.60. 

Lectures on the True, the Beautiful and the 
Good. Cousin. $2.00; 55c¢. 

Some Unrecognized Laws of Nature. Singer & 
Berens. $2.50; 78c. 

Tommy and Grizel. Barrie. 


Horsewomen. DeBussigny. 


$1.50; 55c. 


Life of General Jackson. Parton. 41]. $2.00; 
65¢c. 

History of France. Guizot. 8 vols. $12.00; 
$5.00. 


The English Stage. Filon. $2.50; $1.25. 
Henry Esmond. Thackeray. 75c.; 43¢c. 

The Parsonage Porch. Gilman. $1.00; 26c 
How to Take care of our Eyes. Angell. s5oc.; 


I5c. 
The Main Chance. Nicholson. $1.50; 60c. 
Circumstance. S. Weir Mitchell. $1.50; 6oc. 
Bylow Hill. Cable. $1.25; 45¢. 
Cecilia. Crawford. 75¢.; soc. 





A Colonial Freelance. Hotchkiss. 75c¢.; soc. 

The House Divided. Watson. $1.50; 6oc. 

Man Who Laughs. Hugo. 75¢.; 4oc. 

Trelawny. Freeland. $1.50; 5o0c. 

Lucile. Meredith. 1. $2.00; $1.20. 

All’s Fair in Love. Sawyer. $1.50; $1.08. 

In Piccadilly. Swift. $1.00; 72c. 

Port Argent. Colton. $1.50; $1.08. 

Strange Adventures of Mr. Middleton. Curtis. 
$1.50; $1.08. 

Old Gordon Graham. Lorimer. $1.50; $1.08. 

The Prodigal Son.. Caine. $1.50; $1.08. 

Elegy and Other Poems. Gray. 1. 75c.; 5o0c. 

Progress of Invention in Nineteenth Century. 
Byrn. $3.00; $1.78. 

Tobacco in Song and Story. 75¢.; 5oc. 

Mill on the Floss. Eliot. 75c.; 42c. 

A Wounded Name. King. 75c.; 32c. 

Found in the Philippines. King. 75c.; 32c. 

A Woman of Shawmut. Carpenter. $1.25; 


32¢. ’ 

Recollections Dante Gabriel Rossetti. Caine. 
$1.50; 55¢. 

Life of General Scott. Wright. 41. $2.00; 65c. 

History of Germany. Lewis. 2 vols. $3.00; 
$1.48. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 75¢.; 43¢. 

Little Journey in the World. Warner. 75¢c.; 
50¢. 

Monsieur Sylvestre. Sand. $1.00; 35¢c. 

Confessions of a Wife. Adams. $1.50; 55c. 

Dr. Nikola. Boothby. 75¢.; 5o0c. 


Life of General Taylor. Howard. 4]. $2.00; 
65¢. 
Ancient History. Rollin. 4 vols. 41. $8.00; 


$3.75. 

Donovan. Lyall. 75c.; 4oc. 

Old Curiosity Shop. Dickens. 75c; 45¢c. 

Soldiers Three. Kipling. 75c.; 4oc. 

A Garrison Tangle. King. 75¢.; 32¢. 

Life of Admiral Farragut. Mahan. 4]. $2.00; 
65¢. 

History of Greece. Grote. 
$6.00. 

Miller of Angibault. Sand. $1.00; 35¢c. 

Naughty Nan. Long. $1.50; 62c. 

Dodo. Benson. 75¢.; 50Cc. 

Eagle Blood. Creelman. $1.50; 55¢c. 

On the Cross. von Hillern. $1.50; 58c. 

Warrior Gap. King. 75c; 32¢. 

Life of General Lee. Lee. 41. $2.00; 65¢. 

Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 1. 75¢.; 49¢. 

Attic Philosopher in Paris. Souvestre. 1. 
$1.25; 85c. 

Two Centuries of Costume in America. Earle. 
2 vols. $5.00; $3.68. 

Masterpieces from Eliot. 1. $1.25; 82c. 

Baby’s Biography. Kaplan. $3.75; $1.60. 

Double Harness. Hope. $1.50; $1.08. 

The Loves of Edwy. O’Neill. $1.50; $1.08. 

Two Years in Palestine and Syria. Thomas. 
$5.00; $2.85. 

Roweny of Boston. Pool. 75c.; 5oc. 

History of the English People. Green. 4 vols. 
$6.00; $3.85. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Stowe. $1.50; 89c. 

Curious Courtship of Kate Poins. Shipman. 
$1.50; 42Cc. 

Son of Gad. Steuart. $1.50; 45¢. 

Last Lady of Mulberry. Thomas. $1.50; 43¢c. 

*Twixt God and Mammon. Tirebuck. $1.50; 
42¢. 

Way of Escape. Travers. $1.50; 45¢. 

Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
$1.00; 6oc. 


12 vols. $18.00; 


Holmes. 
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Ivanhoe. Scott. $1.50; 89c. 

Life of General Jo Johnson. Hughes. 41. $2.00; 
65¢. 

History Ancient Egyptians. Wilkinson. 
$3.00; $1.50. 

Story of a Strange Career. 


2 vols. 


Waterloo. $1.20; 
45¢. 

The Sea Lady. Wells. $1.50; 45c. 

Life of General Grant. Wilson. 4]. 
65¢. 

History of Rome. Gibbon. 
$3.85. 

Ancient Monarchies. 
$6.00; $2.85. 

Fort Frayne. King. 75c.; 32c. 

Antonia. Sand. $1.00; 35¢c. 

A Puritan Pagan. Gordon. $1.00; 25¢c. 

Laws and Properties of Matter. Glazebrook. 
$1.00; 28c. 

Money Makers. $1.00; 24¢. 

Daughters of Nijo. Watana. $1.50; $1.08. 

The Flower of Youth. Gilson. $1.25; goc. 


$2.00; 
$9 .00; 
3 vols. 41. 


6 vols. 


Rawlinson. 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. Brewer. 
$1.50; 87c. 

Rebecca. Wiggin. $1.25; goc. 

Dr. Luke. Duncan. $1.50; $1.08. 

Steps of Honor. King. $1.50; $1.08. 

Resurrection. Tolstoi. Players’ Ed. $1.50; 
$1.08. 

The First Christmas Tree. Van Dyke. $1.50; 


$1.10. 
Monsieur Beaucaire. Tarkington. $1.25; goc. 
The Two Van Revels. Tarkington. $1.50; 
$1.00. 
The Prospector. Connor. $1.50; $1.08. 
Olive Latham. Voynich. $1.50; $1.08. 
Villa Claudia. Mitchell. $1.50; $1.08. 
Daily Cheer for All the Year. Reed. 5oc.; 28c. 
A Knight of Columbia. King. $1.50; $1.08. 
Sir Mortimer. Johnston. $1.50; $1.08. 
The Holly Tree. Charles Dickens. $1.50; 5c. 
Durbar. Dorothy Menpes. $6.00; $4.48. 
Life of General Thomas. Coppee. 41]. $2.00; 
65c. 
Cloister and the Hearth. Reade. $1.50; 89gc. 
Vanity Fair. Thackeray. $1.50; 89c. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s Writings. 6 vols. 
$4.50; $2.85. 
An Army Wife. King. 75c.; 32c. 
Sailing of the Long Ships. Newbolt. 
25. 
A Street in Suburbia. Pugh. $1.00; 25¢. 
Englishman’s Haven. Gordon. $1.50; 5o0Cc. 


$1.00; 


Syd Belton. Fenn. $1.50; soc. 

Handbook of Law. Tracy. $6.50; $1.45. 

Treason and Plot. Hume. $4.50; $1.50. 

Wanderings by Southern Waters. Barker. 
$4.50; $1.25. 

Satanstoe. Cooper. $1.00; 38c. 

The Outgoing Turk. Thomson. $4.00; $1.00. 

The New Moon. Raimond. $1.00; 24c. 

From Flag to Flag. Ripley. $1.00; 26c. 

Home Pictures of English Poets. Sanborn. 
$1.00; 30C. 

Housewives of Edenrise. Popham. $1.50; 38c. 

The Phantom Army. Pemberton. $1.50; 5oc. 

Life of General Hancock. Walker. 41]. $2.00; 


65¢. 

Tale of Two Cities. Dickens. Theater Ed. 
$1.00; 25c. 

Marrow of Tradition. Chesnutt. $1.50; 55¢. 

The King’s Mirror. Hope. 75c.; 50c. ' 

Relation of Animal Diseases to Public Health. 
Billings. $4.00; $1.10. 

Oak Openings. Cooper. $1.00; 38c. 

Mrs. Fortner’s Marital Claims. Johnston. 
b. 5oc.; 18c. 

A Conventional Bohemian. Pendleton. p. 5oc. 
18c. 

People at Pisgah. Sanborn. 5o0c.; 19¢. 


Life of General Sheridan. Davies. 41. $2.00; 
65¢. 
Her Lord and Master. Morton. $1.50; 55¢. 


The Girl at the Half-Way House. Hough. 75¢.; 
50¢. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Writings. 10 vols. $12.50; 
$5 .00. 

Forge in the Forest. Roberts. 75c.; 50c. 
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Books Continued. 


Cudjo’s Cave. Trowbridge. 75¢.; 5oc. 

Beverly of Graustark. McCutcheon. 
$1.08. 

Little Miss Dee. Field. $1.25; goc. 

Ben-Hur. Lew Wallace. $1.50; $1.14. 

Longfellow’s Complete Poems. $1.50; $1.17. 

Samantha at the St. Louis Fair. Josiah Allen’s 
Wife. $1.50; $1.08. 

The Masqueraders. Thurston. $1.50; $1.08. 

Tennyson’s Poems. $1.50; $1.17. 

Rab and Marjorie. Dr. John Brown. 1. 75c.; 


al 


$1.50; 


50¢. 

True History of the Civil War. Lee. $2.00; 
$1.25. 

Rochefoucauld’s Reflections. 1. 75¢.; 50c. 

Great Americans of History. 12 vols. $12.00; 
$3.00. 

The Wish. Sudermann. $1.00; 25c. 

Kronstadt. Pemberton. $1.50; 5o0c. 


The Beleaguered Forest. Peattie. 

Shacklett. Barr. $1.50; 49¢. 

Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. $1.00; 38c. 

Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. Ca- 
rette. $1.00; 26c. 

The Romance of L’Aiglon. Carolus. 50c.; 19¢. 

Rosa Amorosa. Egerton. $1.50; 38c. 

By Bread Alone. Friedman. $1.50; 5oc. 

Towards Utopia. $1.00; 24¢. 

Private Life of the Sultan. Dorys. 

The King’s Agent. Paterson. 

A Zealot in Tulle. Wildrick. 

The Mormon Prophet. Dougall. $1.50; 5oc. 

A Damsel or Two. Moore. $1.50; 45c. 

A Royal Rhetorician. Ed. by Robert Rait. 
$1.00; 28c. 

Yekl. Cahn. $1.00; 25¢. 

John Maidment. Sturgis. p. 50c.; 15¢. 

More Letters of Charles Darwin. 2 vols. 
$3.65. 

Idiot at Home. Bangs. $1.25; goc. 

Hohenzollern. C. T. Brady. $1.50; 5o0c. 

Pillar of Light. Tracy. $1.50; $1.08. 


$1.50; 48c. 


$1.20; 50c. 
$1.50; 40C. 
$1.00; 25¢. 


$5.00; 


Phillips Brooks. Lawrence. 60c.; 43¢. 

Autobiography of a Thief. Hapgood. $1.25; 
Soc. 

Love Affairs of Great Musiciars. Hughes. 2 


vols. $3.20; $2.18. 
Whittier’s Complete Poems. 
Observations of Mr. Dooley. 
$1.08. 
The Conquest. Dye. 


£1.50; $1.17. 
Dunne. $1.50; 


$1.50; $1.08. 


The Watter’s Mou. Stoker. 75c.; 20¢. 
A Border Leander. Seely. 75c.; 18c. 
Wise Man anda Fool. Kernahan. $1.25; 4oc. 


Manual of Power. Webber. 


$3.50; Q5c. 


New Lands Within the Arctic Circle. Payer. 
$3.50; $1.00. 

The Awakening of the Duchess. Charles. 
$1.50; 75C. 

The Argonauts. Orzeszko. $1.50; 5o0C. 

Evolution of Man and Christianity. Mac- 
Queary. $1.75; 6oc. 

Pageant and Ceremony of the Coronation. Pas- 


coe. $1.40; 50C. 
Brakespeare. Lawrence. $1.00; 50C¢. 
Dick’s Wanderings. Sturgis. p. 50c.; 15¢. 
A Bayard from Bengal. Anstey. $1.25; 31IC¢. 
The Outlaws. Armstrong. $1.25; 35c. 


A Nest of Linnets. Moore. $1.50; 45c. 

The Alien. Montresor. $1.50; 42c. 

World Before the Deluge. Figuier. $1.50; 
6oc. 

Warriors of the Crescent. Adams. $1.50; 45¢. 


My Literary Zoo. Sanborn. 75c.; 20c. 

Purple Light of Love. McVickar. 75c.; 200. 

History of Christian Church. Hase. $3.50; 
95¢. 

Life of Dean Buckland. Gordon. $3.50; 85c. 

Commercial Product of Sea. Simmonds. $1.75; 
6oc. 

Mind in Nature. Clark. $3.50; goc. 
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| “ The Rubdiydat of the Commuter.’’- Harry Persons 
| Taber. (John Bridges.) 

“Thoughts of a Fool.” 
Rosenthal & Co., $1.50.) 

** Mysterious Mr. Sabin.” 
(Little, Brown & Co., $1.50.) 

“Sydney Smith.” George W. E. Russell. 
millan Company, $0.75.) 

‘* The Reformer’s Year Book.’’—Edited by F. W. P. 
Lawrence and Joseph Edwards. (The Echo, London.) 


Evelyn Gladys. (E. P. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim. 


(Mac- 


“ Laboratory Directions for Beginners in Bacteriol- 
ogy.’ —Veranus A. Moore. (Ginn & Co., $1.) 
“Dramatic Episodes.” — Majorie Benton Cooke, 
(Dramatic Publishing Company.) 
“ Bart” 


“Town and Gown Tracts.” — Charles Ferguson. 
(University Press, Kansas City, Mo.) 


“ Cartoons.” (Minneapolis Journa/.) 





“The Mediterranean Traveler.” — D. E. 
| Ph.D. (F. H. Revell Company, $2.50 net.) 
| “Library of Congress: 


Lorenz, 


| scripts.” — Worthington Chauncey Ford. (Govern- 
| ment Printing Office.) 
| ‘The Religious Education Association.” (Execu- 
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“ Labor Problems.’”’—Thomas Sewell Adams, Ph.D., 
land Helen L. Sumner, A.B. (Macmillan Company, 
$1.75 net.) 

“The Two Captains.”— Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
(Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 


CURRENT POETRY. 
The Kiss. 


By Lovu1sE MORGAN SILL. 


Last night I had to go to bed 

All by myself, my mother said, 

’Cause I’d been naughty all day through. 
She wouldn’t kiss me good-night, too. 

I didn’t want to let her know 

How much I cared ’bout that, and so 

I dropped my clothes right on the floor— 
A thing I never did before— 

And put each stocking in a shoe— 

She just hates that—and didn’t do 

My hair, or wash my face, or brush 

My teeth, and left things in a squash 
All’round the room; and then I took 
Her picture and my fairy-book 

She gave me on my last birthday 

In June, and hid ’em both away. 


I put my father’s picture right 

Up in the middle of the light, 

To show’em just the way I feel, 

?Cause he said, “ Kiss the child, Lucille, 
Don’t let her go to bed like this 
Without your usual good-night kiss.” 
But she just shook her head and turned 
Her back, and then my eyes they burned 
Like fire. . . . It’s been a horrid day. ... 
And then, of course, I didn’t say 

My prayers at all, but went to bed 

And wished and wished that I was dead. 


Well, I don’t know just how it was, 
For I’d been half-way sleeping, ‘cause 
I was so ’pletely tired out— 

When I heard something move about 


| doubt in the world that he will 
Vernon - Wagner Manv- | 


—— Nov. 13th, 1904. 


| Mr. HERBERT D. Suivers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear Sir:—For the past two years I have been 
hunting for the brand of cigars that was distinctively 
my Smoke, ag hg to Peed it. Last winter [ did 
find a cigar that suited me perfectly in every par- 
ticular except the price, which for me was prohibitive. 
Now I donot know how your Panetela is going to 
wear, but it starts in with a rush, and each cigar 
that I smoke tastes better than the one before. It is 
lucky for me that the price is so moderate or | should 
certainly have to go to the poor-house. Every one 
have met so far accuses me of getting reckless and 
smoking 15¢. cigars. 


Yours truly, 





The above letter is from a pro- 
fessor in a prominent New England 
College, and whilst I am aware that 
testimonials published without 
their signatures are open to sus- 
picion, it would be manifestly not 

nerous for me to give the pro- 
essor’s name and address to the 
public. 

I am sure, however, that he would 
consent to my giving his name 
confidentially to any “doubting 
Thomas ” who questions the au- 
thenticity of this letter. The best 
of it is he continues to order my 
cigars, and I haven’t the slightest 


continue to do so for years to come. 

It is not easy to convince smokers 
that I am selling cigars by the hun- 
dred at strictly wholesale prices, 
but fortunately I do not have to 
convince men a second time. It is 
only a question of getting men to 
ty the cigars, 

repeat—that no other cigar in 
the world so good as mine is sold 
to the consumer at less than nearly 
double its price. 

To convince, I make an offer so 
broad and liberal, that I fail to see 
how any reasonable man can fail to 
take advantage of it. 


MY OFFER IS: | will, 
upon request, send one 
hundred Shivers’ Panetela 
cigars on approval to a 
reader of Literary Digest, 
express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and re- 
turn the remaining ninety 
at my expense, if he is not 
pleased; but if he keeps 
them he is to remit the 
price, $5.00, within ten 
days. 


In ordering, please use business 
letterhead, or enclose business card, 
and state whether strong, medium 
or mild cigars are preferred. 

Think a moment what this offer 
means—you get the cigars without 
advancing a penny. You are at 
liberty to give them a thorough 
trial, smoking ten (one a day if you 
so please), comparing them with 
your favorite cigar, and then if not 
satisfied, you are at liberty to return the remaining 
cigars at nly expense. The only possible risk that you 
run,is that you ae smoke ten cigars that possibly 
may not altogether please you—if they don’t, we have 
no quarrel whatever. If they do, you are getting a 
much better cigar than you have ever bought before for 
the same money and I have made a customer, so we 
| are both benefited. 








Shivers’ 
Panetelas 
EXACT SIZE 
AND SHAPE 











HERBERT D. SHIVERS, 
Manufacturer of Cigars, 


g06 FILBERT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Buy from Our Factory 


SAVE A THIRD 


Our’plan of selling direct to user cuts out two 
profits and saves a third on retail prices. Our 
assortment of carriages and harness is larger than 


any dealer can show you. We guarantee all our 
goods. We are bona-fide manufacturers—not a 
commission house. Send for our free illus- 


Columbus, Ohio, 


Readers of Tur Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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So quiet, and the next I knew 

The door moved back and she came through 

And put her arm around me so, 

And said, a-whispering very low, 

“* My poor, dear child,” and was so sad, 

And kissed me twice—My! I was glad. 
—From Harfer’s Magazine. 


The Master of Music. 
IN MEMORIAM—THEODORE THOMAS—1995. 
By HENRY VAN DyKE. 
Power of architect, power of painter, and sculptor, and 
bard, 
Living forever in temple, and picture, and statue, and 
song, 
Look how the world with the lights that ye lit is en- 
girdled and starred : 
Brief, was the flame of your life, but the lamps of 
your art burn long. 


Where is the master of music, and how has he vanished 
away? 
Where are the works that he wrought in the air as a 
palace of dreams? 
Gone—all gone—like the light on the clouds at the close 
of the day! 
Darkness enfolds him, and silence descends on the 
fields and the streams. 


Once, at the wave of his wand, all the billows of musi- 
cal sound 
Followed his will, as the sea was ruled by the 
prophet of old: 





Now that his hand is relaxed, and the rod has dropped 
to the ground, 

Lo, how still are the shores where the mystical har- 
monies rolled ! 


Nay, but not still are the hearts that were filled with 
that marvelous sea ; 
Purer and deeper forever the tides of their being | 
shall roll, 
Sounding with echoes of joy and of thanks, O Master, 
to thee 
Music immortal endures in the depths of the human | 
soul, 


From The Outlook. | 
} 


On a Proposed Statue to Shakespeare in 
London. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 


Why should we lodge in marble or in bronze 
Spirits more vast than earth, or sea, or sky? 
Wiser the silent worshiper who cons 
Their page for Wisdom that will never die. 
Unto the favorites of the passing hour 
Erect a statue and unveil the bust, 
Whereon contemptuous Time will slowly shower 
Oblivion’s refuse and neglectful dust. 





The Monarchs of the Mind, self-sceptered Kings, | 
Need no memento to transmit their name : | 
Throned on their thoughts and high imaginings, 
They are the Lords, not servitors, of Fame. 

Raise pedestals to perishable stuff : 
Gods for themselves are monument enough. 
—From The Independent. | 
| 


Song from an Unfinished Drama. 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 


Hope, the great explorer, 
Love whom none can bind, 

Youth that looks before her, 
Age that looks behind, 

Joy with brow like Summer’s, 
Care with wintry pate, 

Masquers are and mummers 
At Life’s gate. 


Pow’r with narrow forehead, 
Wealth with niggard palm, 
Wisdom old, whose hoar head 
Vaunts a barren calm ; 

Haughty overcomers, 
In their pomp and state ;- 
Masquers all and mummers 
At Death’s gate! 


—From London Saturday Review. 





If your business letter is written 
upon poor paper, it lacks the strength 
and power which ought to character- 
ize every message you send. 

The perfected unity, which is the 
result of a carefully phrased and ex- 
pressive letter, written upon good 
paper, can be obtained when: your 


letterhead is printed upon 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


Look for the Water Mark 


Discriminating business and profes- 
sional men consider it genuinely good 
for the purposes intended and assert 
their belief by always specifying 
‘OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND” when 
ordering business stationery from their 


printer 
You should have the Book of Specimens, 


which shows O_p HampsutreE Bonp in 
white and fourteen colors, made up into 
letterheads and other business forms as 
actually used by prominent houses. 
Write us on your letterhead. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
The only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts. 
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Food Value 
of a Grape 


is greater than that of any 
other fruit in popular consump- 
tion. 


The small amount of 
water, the large amount of 
sugar, gluten, mineral salts 
and fruit acids produce this 
superior nutrient quality. 


Welchs 
GrapeJuice 


is not a preparation —just the 
juice of the grape bottled, and 
bottled within a few hours after 
the fruit is picked. 

Sick people drink it as an in- 
vigorator, and well people asa 
tonic. Drink it regularly now 
and you will need no so-called 
‘* spring tonics.” 

Welch’s Grape Juice is abso- 
lutely pure and unfermented. 

Sold by druggists and grocers in 

quart and pint bottles. ‘lial dozen 

pints, $3. Express paid east of 

Omaha. Booklet with delicious 

recipes for beverages and desserts 

made from Welch's Grape Juice, 
free. Sample three ounce bottle of 

Welch’s Grape Juice by mail, 10c. 


Highest Award at St. Louis. 
Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, N. Y. 
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Albany 


A Protest 


Against the Fine but Bloodthirsty Sonnet of Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. 


By B. H. 


If you were he, and in your poet hands 


NADAL, 


afar, 
Came struggling hosts to parley with their Czar, 
While dread clouds, like a pall, o’er his wide lands 
Hung, shrouding him where he, unhappy, stands 
What would you do, oh, crimson inkpots’ Czar, 
Lord of the Lexicon, of words that burn and scar? 
Weak may we be, or strong, yet bound by bands 
Of circumstance and custom stronger far than we. 
Weep for the slaughtered ; yes, and curse, if curses fly 
To whom all wrongs are righted and the angels lie. 
Pity the Czar—few men need more than he, 
Born to an unsought throne, perchance to die 
By the flung bomb, while ruin fills the sky. 


From the New York Times. 


PERSONALS. 


Wall Street and its Wardens.— Under this head 


Alfred Henry Lewis endeavors to tell how the captains 
of finance bear the ordeal of riches. He writes in Zhe 
Saturday Evening Post: 


The world for ages, through its copybooks and other 
avenues of moral as well as commercial instruction, 
has advised its youth to save and save and save money, 
as tho niggardliness were at the top of all the virtues. 
I can not think, as I consider Wall Street, that to 
squander is to fail, or that saving spells success. Mr. 
Sage saves, Mr. Rockefeller (old and young) saves,and 
there should end the prudent roster. 

For the other side, Mr. Schwab gives right and left ; 

Mr. Morgan builds hospitals, churches, and parts with 
giant money in the name of charity; Mr. Carnegie 
piles library on library until they touch the sky, and 
the bills for that piling run into nine figures; Mr. 
Keene has a list of pensioners —folk who did him 
favors small or great —that is longer than the Fleisch- 
mann bread-line; while the late Mr. Whitney would 
sooner sign a check than get one. And these gentle- 
men live rich; anc’ when they die—as Mr. Whitney 
died—their unabated estates outtop the thirty-million 
figure. 
Mr. Lawson, he of Frenzied Finance, is another who 
delights in giving, particularly if the giving have a fan- 
tastic or fairy-tale effect. Mr. Lawson was returning 
from Louisville. At some way-station the train was 
detained, and the active Mr. Lawson got off to stretch 
his legs. He fell foul of a smudgy urchin. 

“* Where do you live, little man?” asked Mr. Lawson. 

“ Live there,” returned the smudgy one, pointing to 
a near-by shanty where a woman was mowing and bow- 
ing above a washtub. 

“* What does your father do?” 

“ He don’t do nothin’; he’s dead.” 

“Ts that your mother washing ?” 

“Yep!” 

“Do you see this?””—and Mr. Lawson peeled a $500 
bill from the roll he took from his pocket. 

“ Yep!” said the smudgy one, lowering his voice out 
of respect for the money. 

“ Well,” quoth Mr. Lawson, “hold it tight and run 
with it to your mother. Tell her that it’s $500, and to 
take it to a bank, not to a grocery, to get it changed.” 
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Thousands of homes are being fur- 
nished without cost with Larkin Pre- 
miums, given free with each $10.00 
pot a go selection—of Larkin 

undry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, 
Flavoring Extracts and other Household 
Necessities. Larkin Products and 
Premiums are known everywhere to 
be of highest quality. Factory-to- 
Family dealing saves money. 


$20.00 Retail Value for $10.00 
: a 


69-Piece Lamaré Cottage Dinner Set. 
Made by the Buffalo Pottery, acknowledged manu- 
facturers of the finest semi-porcelain crockery e 
~ —— tgmaene One of many useful $10 Premiums 
offered. 


$10.00 PREMIUM FREE 
is obtained by families who buy $10.00 
worth of Larkin Products—a year’s full 
supply. 
$10.00 PREMIUM FREE 
is easily earned by anyone who sells 
among near neighbors a $10.00 assort- 
ment of Larkin Products. 
$10.00 PREMIUM FREE 
goes to each member of a Larkin Club- 
of-Ten who buys one dollar’s worth of 
Larkin Products each month, for ten 
months. 
$10.00 CASH FREE 
The Premium chosen may be Larkin 
Soaps, etc., when we send $20.00 worth 
fot $10.00. By selling this quantity a cash 
profit of $10.00 is made. - 
THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL 
If after Thirty Days’ Trial any Product or 
Premium is unsatisfactory, money will be 
promptly refunded. Satisfaction always 
guaranteed. 
Send for new Premium List 72 
Full of interest. Nearly 700 Premium offers. 


Larkin Co. 
ESTABLISHED, 1875. Buffalo, N. Y. 
ames CUT AND MAIL COUPON TO-DAY, =—— 
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6% ON NEW YORK REAL ESTATE 


The Best Security on Earth 
is earth itself—real estate — 
above all New York City real 
estate; and it is this security— 
millions of dollars’ worth of it— 
which secures A-R-E SIX’S. 


New York Real Estate 


does not fluctuate; it has for over 
100 years been steadily growing 
in value, paying large profits on 
and constantly increasing the 
safety of any investment based 
upon it. 


An Interest-Bearing Security 


based upon carefully selected 
New York City realestate always 
pays, and it does not hazard the 
money invested. A-R-E SIX’S 
have paid 6 per cent steadily 
for seventeen years to thousands 
of investors. 


The American Real Estate Co. 


founded in 1888, is the original 
and oldest corporation among 
the hundreds now successfully 
engaged in the business of buying 
and improving New York real 
estate for income or for sale. In 
the enlargement of its business it 
offers at par in multiples of $100 


Six Per Cent Bonds 


Principal and Interest guaran- 
teed by Assets of over $7,000,000, 
including Capital and Surplus of 
over $1,125,000; interest semi- 
annually by coupons payable at 
the Chemical Nat’l Bank, N. Y. 
ap of New York City, showin the 
ocation of our_various properties alon; 


the Subway and other circulars with fu 
particulars on request. Write to-day. 


American Real Estate Co. 
914 Dun Bldg., New York City 
OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 











This last lest the local intelligence be puzzled by a 
$500 bill as something beyond its experience. ‘“ Now, 
scoot !” commanded Mr. Lawson. 

The smudgy one “ scooted,” and the train pulled out 
in time to rescue Mr. Lawson from the washerwoman’s 
gratitude, which she issued clamorously forth to ex- 
press. 

Speaking of gratitude and favors remembered and 
returned, Mr. Keene has a record forty years old. A 
retired sailorman once aided Mr. Keene in California ; 
that was two score years ago. Then the sailorman 
died. Mr. Keene cared for his children and sent them 
to school. Now he sends the sailorman’s grandchil- 
dren to school. 

The famous lobbyist, Sam Ward, once came near 
enough to Mr. Keene to be of friendly use. When the 
lobbyist fell upon bad days, it was Mr. Keene who set- 
tled upon him an income of $10,000a year, and the ben- 
eficiary died in Italy enjoying it to the last. On one 
occasion Mr. Ward told Mr. Keene that he had dis- 
covered an enterprise wherein he desired to embark. 
It was as sure as the Bank of England, and would make 
him a Monte Cristo. Mr. Ward’s lips were sealed 
against disclosing the nature of the enterprise, even to 
Mr. Keene 

There was fire in the eye of Mr. Ward and a color of 
hope in his cheek ; urged by these signs, Mr. Keene 
gave him $25,000. It developed later that Mr. Ward 
sunk every shilling with a German alchemist in efforts 
to turn iron into gold, in which auriferous possibility 
the hard-headed lobbyist believed as readily as tho he 
were a Doctor Dee or Conan Doyle. 

These strong men of money have their weak sides ; 
they have their fads, and will spend money like water 
onthem. Mr. Keene’s weakness is the racehorse; Mr. 
Morgan’s is pictures; the late Mr. Whitney’s was rugs 
(he is said to have paid $35,000 for one, and the trans- 
action would have been all right had he left the two 
last ciphers off the price); Mr. Brady’s—of the To- 
bacco trust—is black pearls; Mr. Addicks—of Bay 
State Gas—is emeralds ; while Mr. Lawson will go in 
pawn to buy a ruby. 

Italy’s Watchful King.—A good story is told in 
Leslie’s Weekly of the King of Italy’s zeal for effi- 
ciency at the time of his succession to the throne. 


His foreign minister, Signor Prinetti, asked him to 
sign a decree for the augmentation of the Foreign-Office 
staff. The King promised to think the matter over, 
and the next morning set out alone on foot to paya 
visit to the office. Arriving at nine o’clock, he found 
no one there. A long search unearthed a solitary 
clerk who was smoking cigarettes. “ What are the 
hours of this office?” asked the King. “ From eight 
to twelve,” was the reply. “And when may I expect 
to see your colleagues?” ‘ They generally turn up 
about eleven.” ‘ Very well. When your chief comes, 
tell him that I have been here.” And then his Majesty 
sent for Signor Prinetti and suggested that instead of 
asking for more clerks he should make it his business 
to see that the existing clerks attended to their duties. 





Emperor William’s Energy,—T. P. O’Connor, 
in the London JV. A. P., tells a story which is worth 
recording as an instance of the German Emperor’s ex- 
traordinary interest in all things going on in his em- 
pire and his fearless frankness in expressing his views. 
The incident occurred at a meeting between the Kaiser 
and the Bishop of Metz. Mr. O’Connor relates: 
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Bishop Benzler, it seems, used to be a great favorite 
of the Emperor, but recently the bishop fell into one 
of those quarrels about burial-grounds that in Ger- 
many, as well as in England and Wales, seem to have 
a great power of making people forget Christian char- 
ity. The bishop, because a Protestant had been bur- 
ied in this ground, went to the extreme step of declar- 
ing that the ground had been desecrated, and decided 
to curse it. 

The Emperor was furious when he heard of this, and 
when the bishop was imprudent enough to demand an 
audience, he let loose upon the head of the unfortunate 
ecclesiastic a flood of eloquent wrath which submerged 
him. Here is the principal passage : 

“ Your Reverence,” said the Emperor, “has asked 
for an audience, and [ have granted it because I also 
have a few words tosay to you. Before leaving Alsace- 
Lorraine I must tell Your Reverence that your attitude 
has greatly displeased me. You were represented to 
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me as a mild and peaceable man; your actions prove 
the contrary. You have done worse things than the 
worst fanatic. You have cursed a cemetery situated 
on German soil, the German soil over which I rule. 
Do not forget, Your Reverence, that I, as German 
Emperor, will never tolerate that even one inch of 
German soil should be cursed—no, not one inch! Itis 
a bishop’s duty to bless, and the moment you begin to 
curse you cease to be fit for your high position.” 

And when the poor, thunder-struck bishop stam- 
mered out that he had withdrawn the curse, this is the 
answer he got: 

“ That was the best thing you could do for yourself. 
Ishould not have received you again. Do not try to 
make excuses. There can be no excuse for your ac- 
tion. But remember one thing. You are a German 
bishop on German soil, ruled over by your master, the 
Emperor. Serve God to the best of your knowledge, 
but do not forget that you have also to serve your 
country and your King, and that altho the King rules 
with a gentle hand, that hand may in a moment be 
turned into a mailed fist. I hope that we understand 
one another completely, and with this I bid you fare- 
well.” 


Jackson and his Bacon.—In Harfer’s Weekly 
recently appeared an interesting account of Andrew 
Jackson’s duel with Colonel Avery. A correspondent 
of The Weekly adds this to the story: 


It was Jackson’s habit to carry in his saddle-bags 
when he attended court a copy of “Bacon’s Abridg- 
ment,” and to make frequent appeals to it in his cases. 
This precious book was always carefully done up in 
coarse brown paper,and the unwrapping of the volume 
was a very solemn function as performed by Jackson, 
who was then only twenty-one years old. Avery, dur- 
ing the trial which preceded the duel, procured a piece 
of bacon the size of the book, and while Jackson was 
addressing the court he slipped out the volume from 
its wrapping and substituted the bit of pork. 

At length Jackson had occasion to appeal to Lord 
Bacon. While still talking he raised the bearskin 
flap of his saddle-bags, drew out the brown-paper 
package, carefully untied the string, unfolded the 
paper with decorous gravity, and then, without look- 
ing at what he held in his hand, exclaimed trium- 
phantly, “ We will now see what Bacon says!” 

What wonder that the fiery young lawyer blazed 
with anger, while the court-room rang with laughter at 
his expense ! 

Homer Martin and Whistler.—In a newly pub- 
lished “‘ Reminiscence” of the late Homer Martin, the 
American landscape painter, by his widow, appears 
the following account of a call on Whistler in his Lon- 
don studio in the summer of 1882: 


“ On the ‘ glorious Fourth’ we visited Mr. Whistler’s 
studio, where Homer had occasionally painted... . 
Whistler’s beautiful portrait of his mother was on the 
easel. There were some ‘nocturnes’ on the walls, and 
they were doubtless worth remembering. But I never 
went there again, and on this occasion my attention 
was riveted by the artist and his surroundings, alike 
spectacular and bizarre—the man grotesque as a cari- 
cature in attitude and aspect; the rooms all pale blue 
and lemon-yellow, even to the many vases andthe flow- 
ers therein contained. He said a good many things, 
not one of which was I able to recall,so lost was I in 
contemplation of the general oddity of him and his 
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Ninety-two Milli ns Paid Policy-Holders. 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America has added 
another highly successful year to its brilliant record, an an- 
nouncement which will cause satisfaction to its millions of 
policy-holders. The volume of paid-for insurance issued 
by The Prudential during 1904 was over $312,c00,000, an 
amount larger than ever before in the Company’s history. 

assets were increased by $16,000,000, bringing the ac- 
cumuiated assets up to over $88,000,000, with liabilities of 
$75,000,000, leaving a surplus of $12,000,000. The Annual 
Statement of The Prudential, just published, analyzes these 
assets and shows them to be of the highest grade. 

There was paid to policy-holders during 1904 the sum of 
Over $13,000,000. The Company since its organization has 
paid to policy-holders over $92,000,000. 

A fact which strikes the casual reader, and one which 
goes far to explain the support of the Company by the 
Masses, is its just and liberal method of settling claims. 
Holders of old policies often receive more money than 
their policies entitle them to, no less than $5,000,000 hav- 
ing been paid by the Company since its formation in such 
voluntary concessions to holders of old policies. 

Write to the Home Office of the Company, Newark, 
N. J., for information concerning The Prudential’s poli- 
ies, which furnisl tuaranteed protection to the family as 
well as dividends tc ‘he policy-holders. 
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chosen environment. ‘What did you think of him?’ 
asked Homer, after we came away. * Why didn’t you 
talk? You never said a thing.’ ‘I was afraid to open 
my lips,’ said I, ‘ lest I should involuntarily tell him to 
shake that feather out of his hair. He must have had 
his head buried in a pillow before we went in.’ ‘I wish 
you had!’ said he, with a laugh. ‘ That is Jimmy’s 
feather. He delights in having it noticed.’ I had ob- 
served that he bowed profoundly on our introduction, 
and so brought it into strong evidence ; but I could 
scarcely believe, even on testimony, that the premedi- 
tated effect was produced by a quite unpremeditated 
lock of gray hair.” 


Apropos of “‘ The Adirondacks,” one of Mr. Mar- 
tin’s most masterly canvases, Mrs. Martin said to him: 
“ Homer, if you never paint another stroke, you will 
go out in a blaze of glory.” “I have learned to paint 
at last.” he answered. “If I were quite blind now, and 
knew just where the colors were on my palette, I could 
express myself.” 


~ 


No Such Word as Fail.— The Makaroff memorial 
just issued, says 7he Saturday Evening Post, recalls 
a visit to Washington paid by the stalwart admiral 
immediately before the outbreak of the war in the Far 
East. 


The part of Washington which pleased him best was 
the National Museum, where he was under the guid- 
ance of one of the best-informed anthropologists in 
America, the acting dean, Prof. Otis T. Mason. Pro- 
fessor Mason is as small as he is mighty, but straight 
as an arrow, in spite of his white hair, and every inch 
of him a man. He looked like a picturesque pocket- | 
edition beside the magnificent Makaroff, with his broad 
shoulders and massive chest and huge beard. 

They were standing before the incomplete Russian 
exhibit. Professor Mason explained several reasons 
why the collector had failed to do his duty, ending, ac- 
cording to his invariable kindness, with the remark : 
“I suppose we must consider them as adequate ex- 
cuse.” Instantly Admiral Makaroff replied: “‘ There 
are plenty of reasons, but there is never an excuse for 
any failure.” His deep voice was like velvet thunder. 
It made whatever he said seem momentous. And he 
came by the principle honestly. It ran in the family. 
His grandfather once received an order from the Czar 
direct, which was so difficult of execution that the Czar 
closed with the unusual words : 

“ Can it be done?” 

“ Sire,” the general replied, “if it is possible it will 
be done. If it is impossible—it shall be done.” 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A Disturber.—“ What a nice little boy,” said the 
minister, who was making: a call,“ won’t you come 
and shake hands, my son?” 

“ Naw!” snapped the nice little boy. 

“ My gracious! Don’t you like me?” 

“ Naw! I had ter git me hands an’ face washed jist 
because you come.”—Philadelphia Press. 





A, Long Term.—JUDGE: “ The sentence of the 
court is that the prisoner be confined in prison the re- 
mainder of his natural life.” 

PRISONER: “ But, my lord —” 

JupGe: “ Not another word, sir, or I'll give you 
four years more,”— Tit-Bits. 





The Main Reason.—A teacher in a certain school 
said to a dull pupil: 

“ When I was your age I could answer any qvestion 
in arithmetic.” 

** Yes,” said the small child; “ but you forget that 
you had a different teacher to what I have.” 

Collapse of the schoolmaster.— 7%#-Bits. 





Innocent Sport.—Mrs. RyACRE: “ Now these 
here prize-fighters ain’t so bad, after all, Hiram.” 

Mr. RyACRE: ‘“ What put that in your head, 
Maria?” 
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ashes are not dumped into a receptacle that they 
are likely to ignite, or piled near any wall.* Before 
the winter is over we will probably have 30 fires, 


Times-Star, Oct. 25. 1904 





Citizens. 


g fire to his premises 
ly dumped into recep- ° 
while yet capable of lid. 


Ask your dealer 


ashes.’’—Cincinnati 


— 





on approval. 


The Witt Cornice Co., De 


Nofear of fire 
if hot ashes are dumped into 
Witt’s 
Corrugated 
Can 


Made of steel, galvanized. Rim (not 
can bottom) touches floor. Close-fitting 
Fireproof. Strongest can made. 


for ‘‘Witt’s”’ 


(** Witt’s Can’’ stamped in lid.) 
Acknowledged everywhere by those who have used them, 
to be the only safe, neat, sanitary can for ashes or garbage. 

If your dealer hasn’t them, send us his name; we will 
send you through him, on his order, Can or pail 


Three Sizes: 


If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, NO. 1—1534x26 in. 
send it back; we will protect the dealer No. 2-18 x26 in. 
and it won’t cost youacent. If you No. 3—20/¢x26 in. 
have no dealer order direct from us. Pail, two sizes: 

Write us for further information. 


5 and 7 gal. 
pt.K Cincinnati,O. 





made 


THE 


free, wi 
people. 





Absolutely Pure and Aerated 
Distilled Water 


without trouble and at trifling 
cost. Infinitely superior to any 
filter. Write for 100-page booklet, 


A. H. PEIRCE MFG. CO., 
68 N. Green St., Chicago. 


in your own house with 


SANITARY STILL 


FLAT FOOT 


Rheumatic Pains, Weak Ankles, Tired Feet 
instantly relieved and permanently cured by the 





th letters from prominent 
Agents wanted. W OuT 





WITH 

















Attacks stopped permanently. 





Mrs. RYACRE: “ The paper says Spike Hogan put 


Book 25A free. Very in’ 





ing organs and nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
return. No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
success treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 58,000 patients. 


? teresting, 
Write P, HAROLD HAYES, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


are followed. For sale at s 


and particulars. 
Cause removed. Breath- 





Readers of Taz Lirrrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





PLANTAR INSTEP SUPPORT 


Worn inside the shoe liké an ordinary innersole. Rec- 
ommended by physicians. Guaranteed if instructions 


hoe stores, druggists, and 


surgical! instrument dealers, or sent by mail postpaid 
for $2.00 per pair. Write to-day for free circular 


GEO. G. LONDON MFG, CO. 
464 Union Street, Lynn, Mass. 
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Kid Casey to sleep. Wasn’t that kind of him? I 
guess he tucked in the blankets, too.”—Chicago News. 





Money Talks.—PAat: “ Sure,I voted th’ Raypub- 
lican ticket!” 

MIKE: “ Would ye trust such a party as thot?” 

Pat: “ They didn’t ask me to—they paid me cash.” 
—Puck. 





The Answer.— TEACHER: “ Robert, what does a 
volcano do with its lava ?” 

ROBERT (the dullest boy in the class): ‘‘ I—um—ah 
—give it up!” 

TEACHER: “ Correct! Very good indeed, Robert.” 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 





A Riddle.— 
What is that which is given, 
Yet taken as well, 
Which makes life a heaven, 
Yet sometimes a hell? 
Come, lovers ; come, sweethearts, 
The answer is this— 
A sweet little, 
Fleet little, 
Neat little 
Kiss ! 
—Walter Pulitzer in Life. 





His Choice.~-* Prisoner at the bar,” said a judge, 
“is there anything you would like to say before sen- 
tence is passed upon you?” 

The prisoner looked toward the door, and remarked 
that he would like to say: 

‘“‘ Good evening, if it is agreeable to the company.” — 
Tit-Bits. 





What's in a Name ?—At Montreal the adverti- 
sing manager of the Canadian Pacific isa man named 
Ham, and the city ticket office is in charge of a man 
named Egg. ‘The two are fast friends, and if both hap- 
pen to be out of townat once inquiries for Hamand Egg 
are frequent. Byacoincidence both report to an official 
named Bacon, whose chief clerk is named Brown. 
Recently Ham and Egg were both in Bacon’s office. 
The telephone rang and Brown answered. He caught 
an inquiry for the Canadian Pacific office, and said: 

“This is 12” 

“* Who’s this talking?” asked the voice. 

“ This is Brown. Do you want Bacon?” 

“No, I don’t want bacon, brown or any other way. 
I want one of the Canadian Pacific officials.” 

“ Well, will Ham and Egg do? They’re both here.” 

“T don’t want any of them! Central, switch that 
cheap hash house off this wire !”— Seattle Post-/ntelli- 
gencer, 





What He Needed Most.—‘ Eh—waiter, apportez 
moi un—er—Oh, you know—er—du cafe and—er——” 

“ Sorry, sir. I don’t speak French.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake send me some one who 
does.” — Columbia Jester. 





That Settled It.—‘‘ Why do you think the plain- 
tiff insane?” a witness, examined as to somebody’s 
mental condition, was asked by counsel at a trial. 

‘* Because,” replied the witness, “he is continually 
going about asserting that he is the Prophet Mo- 
hammed.” 

“ And, pray, sir,” retorted the learned gentleman of 
the wig, “do you think that when a person declares he 
is the Prophet Mohammed that is a clear proof of his 
insanity ?” 

“1 do.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘ Because,” answered the witness, regarding his 
questioner with easy complacency, “I happen to be 
the Prophet Mohammed myself.” — 7%#-Bits. 





The Altogether.—A little girl of eight was taken 
to visit a boy cousin of the same age. 

““ My dear,” said the little girl’s mother, “I want you 
to be careful, when playing with your cousin, never to 
let him see you in your chemise.” 

A few days after this the little boy knocked at his 
cousin’s door and was refused admittance. Presently, 
however, she opened the door and bade him enter. 

“Why wouldn’t you let me come in before ?” asked 
the small boy. 


Don't experiment-Just buy a 
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) 1s the Key to Automobile Construction 
we and we have the Key 


Henry Ford has made a life work of the development of 
the Automobile and presented to the world a car so perfected 
















3, that the success of the Ford Motor Co. is without a parallel in P 
t the Automobile Industry. Fy 
i The fundamental features of the first Ford Car were light weight ) 
i = (resulting in economy of maintenance), ample power (not too much and not a7) 
1 too litle BUT ALWAYS POWER) and absolute simplicity, with the elimi- AS 
nation of every unnecessary complication. These features. still further i) 

| developed are distinctive in Ford cars to-day. There have been no freaks, st 
/ no failures, no experiments in Ford cars. * 
i Send for detailed description of IN 
Ma =Model “C” Tonneau Car, 1250 Ibs., 2 cylinder opposed, price, $950.00. [ff 
LF Model * F '” Side Entrance Tonneau, weight 1400 lbs., 2 cylinder opposed, tet 
x price, $1200.00. - 
i Model “ B”’ 4 cylinder, vertical, weight 1700 lbs., side entrance tonneau, 

A price, $2000.00. 

GY Delivery Car, weight 1350 lbs., 2 cylinder opposed, price, $950.00. 

4 Ford M Detroit, Mich 

4 For otor Co., Detroit, Mich. 






CANADIAN TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE FORD MOTOR CO. OF CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONT, 
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WE SELL 
-—Six Per Cent—— 


First Mortgage Farm Loans 


ranging in amounts from $400 up. We have 40 of 


o 7 9 
Williams 
them, completed, or in process of completion at 


Shaving 
this time. Shall be glad to send you complete 


Stick 
Gescriptivs reer | all about the mand, b mead 

ionifies— i er, etc. Wecollect and remit interest and principa 
signifie Perfection. free of charge. You pay no taxes on N. D., mort- 
gages. We will also send you our booklet entitled 

We're Right on the Ground,” explaining our 
methods of doing business, etc., and, if you wish, 
we will send you 128 pages literature descriptive of 
the country. We have been selling these securities 
since 1883. 


E. J. Lander & Co., Box 8, Grand Forks, N. D. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
Powder, Jersey Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc., sold everywhere 


Write for booklet ‘‘ How to Shave”’ 
THE J. B,. WILLIAMS CO. 


Gtastonsury, Conn, 























LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The man who can write advertisements has a decided 
advantage over others — he receives a high salary. 
We will teach you thoroughly and practically by cor- 
respondence, enabling you to earn from $25 to $100 


PAGE-DAVIS COMPANY 








** Because,” she replied frankly, “mamma said I 


Address Suite $1,90 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
i either oMice (Suite 31, 150 Nassau St., New York. 








What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “ Tip-top” is 
Dewd Tags Fa) the best and simplest device for makin 
note 100 Copies from pen-written and 
Copies from typewritten original, 


Sale we will ship complete duplicator, 
yl cap size, without deposit, on 
o~ ya ten (10) days’ trial. 
2 ewe Price $7.50less trade 
A > discount of 33%4 ar $5 net 


THE FELIX A, DAUS DUPLICATOR 
Daus Building, 111 John S8t., New York City 
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DIAMons- Tr ‘CRED 


A Sound Investment 


IAMOND prices are advancing, and so rapidly 
that only those deale:s who carry la: ge quan- 
tities can guarantee their prices in advance 

with any certainty. A diamond bought now and 
resold in one year’s time will realize a much higher 
rate of profit than anyother equally safe investment. 


We are Direct Importers and Cutters, We save whole- 
salers’, jobbers’, and retailers’ profits. Our priees are 15 
per cent. to 25 per cent. less than any con.yetitor can 
possibly offer. (Compare our prices with your dealers’, ) 
We carry an enormous stock, and positively stand by every 
price quoted in our catalog. 


TERMS: 
20% down and 10% per month 


Transactions strictly confidential. Liberal exchange plan. 


A special diseount of 10 per cent. will be allowed on 
watches during Mareh, 


We were established in 1843, and are the oldest dia- 
mond house in the trade. As we handle only First Water 
stones they can be absolutely depended upon for quality. 


Write for 
New Catalog 
Edition 13 


ou. M.LYON&CO. 
65.67.69 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 


















FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Spoken, — = and anne 


LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined with 


The Rosenthal 
Common Sense 
Method of 
rn Practical Linguistry 


The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard §. Rosenthal 


YOU _ HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE. A few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a 2 eet 
mastery of conversational French, German, Spanish, or 
Italian. Send for testimonials, booklet, and letter. 
International Language-Phone Method 
1083 Metropolis Bidg., Broadway and 16th St., N. Y. 


























= <1 
OW is the time 
to start a 
Diamond Savings Account - 
Select the Diamond you would like to 
own and wear from our 1905 Catalogue®™ 
and it will be sent at once on approval. 
it =o like it, pay one-fifth of the price 
keep it, sending the balance to us in 
eight a monthly payments. We open these 
accounts with all honest persons who wint to save. 
Diamonds will pay 20 per cent profit from increased 
values in 1905, or five times better than banks. Satis 
faction absolutely guaranteed. Write for Catalog today. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. (Fg, 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES. JEWELRY 
Dept. 8-41, 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Winners of Gold Medal at il at St. Louis Exposition. 















io GUARANTEED 
WATER BONDS 


Write for Circular L, and New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, and Pittsburgh bank references, 


UNICIPAE 
Wa “ACO?” 07794 NCC 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - $200,000.00 


JAMES 8. KUHN, L. L. McCLELLAND, 
President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
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must never let you see mein mychemise. But now 
that I have taken it off, you may come in.”—Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. 


Completed Proverbs.— 

“Opportunity knocks once at every man’s door,” 
but often makes sure the man is out before knocking. 

“Tt takes two to make a quarrel.” How about hus- 
band and wife, who are one? 

“ A fool and his money are soon parted,” when the 
fool has friends. 

““ Whatever man has done man can do”’ better. 

“ Look before you leap” out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. 

“Honesty is exact to a penny,” but not always to 
larger amounts. 

“ The best things are not bought and sold” ; they are 
stolen and kept. 

“ Pity is akin to love,” but kinship does not always 
signify friendship. 

““ The second blow makes the fray,” but not if the 
first is well placed. 

“ There’s manya slip ’twixt” the cradle and the 
grave. 

“ Everything comes to the man who waits,’ except 
that for which he waits. 

“ A fool is never wrong”; few of us are. 

“ No fool like an old fool” in the toils of a woman. 

“ He who hesitates ” when lying “ is lost.” 

“ Until a man finds a wife he is only half”; there- 
after he is still less. 

—From “Completed Proverbs” (Coates, Philadel- 
phia). 


Something Wrong.—‘ Now, Henry,” she began, 
with set jaw, “I must have $50 to-day.” 

“ All right,” replied her husband, “ here it is.”’ 

“Gracious, Henry!” she exclaimed, suddenly pa- 
ling. ‘ What’s the matter? Are you sick ?”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


So Different Now.—“ Until I met you, Matilda,” 
he murmured, in a voice husky with emotion, “I be- 
lieved that all women were deceitful, but when I look 
into your clear, beautifuleyes I behold there the very 
soul of candor and loyalty.” 

“ George,” she exclaimed with enthusiasm, “ this is 
the happiest moment I have known since papa took 
me to the London oculist !” 

“London oculist!” 

“ Yes, dear; you never would have known that my 
left eye isa glass one.” 

Then the moon went under a cloud,and George sat 
down and buried his face in the sofa cushion.— 77t- 


Bits. 








Current Events. 





Foreign. 


RusSIA. 

February 6.—Procurator-General Soininen of Fin- 
land is assassinated at Helsingfors. Twenty 
strikers are killed by troops at Kalisz,and one 
at Lodz. The nobles of St. Petersburg petition 
the Czar for representative government. 


February 7.— Disorders in Russian Poland continue ; 
several clashes between troops and workmen are 
reported, with some casualties. 


February 8.—Another strike begins at St. Peters- 





DESIGNED KP 


TO ORDER FOR 
aBOOK LOVERS, 
‘AT LOW PRICES 


Coats of Arms 


Cs Ce IN 3, 

CORRECT STYLE Goam 
@ Addresses and Resolutions 
engrossed and illuminated for 
Club and Society Committees, 

Ames. & Rollinson 
203 Broapway, New YorK 

Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated catalogue. 








[February 18, 1905 


THE SUN TYPEWRITER 


for those _who desire to produce the most perfect type- 
writing. REGULAR STANDARD KEYBOARD, HIGH- 
EST SPEED, HEAVIEST MANIFOLDING, VISIBLE 
WRITING. 

We absolulely guarantee our machines. 





Sun Typewriter No. 8, pricewith oak cover , . 875 


Sun Typewriter No. 2 a standard practical 
writing machine, price . e e e . " 40 


We solicit correspondence with those who are considering 
the purchase of a typewriter. 


SUN TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


239 Broadway, New York 





With most people “ Typewnters” 
and “$100.00” are synonymous. 
We found there were many who 
wanted and needed a machine who 
were looking hard at that $100.00 
(Looks big—doesn’t it >) 

The product of our study to meet 
the needs of the average purchaser 
is the American typewniter at $50. 
Not a cheap type wheel or “ pad” 
article, but a standard type bar, ribbon 
machine with interchangeable steel 
type and most important—a one-piece 
key and type bar—combining max- 
imum efficiency with minimum exertion. 

Sold on easy payments. Ask for ** The American Way.” 

AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. 

Hackett Bldg. bet. Warren & Chambers Sts., New York 











INVALID CHAIRS 
At Wholesale Prices 


Any style or size of Invalid 

air you want we can fur- 
nish DIRECT FROM OUR 
FACTORY, at liberal dis- 
counts. Our Chairs are 
equipped with al] the LA- 
TEST IMPROVEMENTS for 
the comfort of invalid chil- 
dren and adults. WE SHIP 
PROMPTLY and PAY THE 
FREIGHT anywhere. Write 
for our complete catalogue. 
FREE. 


Gordon Mfg. Co. 
510 Madison Ave. Toledo, 0. 

















25.000.00 made from half_acre. 
— ome ~" Garden or Farm. 
seeds for sale. Send 
or postage an e oklet telling all about 1 
f tag het bookie ang Hing oll pooh 


McD WELL GINSENG GARDEN, JOPLIN, MO. 


Readers of Tae Lrrexary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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burg, owing to the failure of employers to con- 

ou the weskeneet's demands. LAM P-F 1TS. 
February 10.—Troops fire on strikers at Sosnovice 

and oF mane are killed or wounded. It is How do you know what 

feared that the strike will extend to all the rail- x 

roads of Poland. chimney fits your lamp? 

Russo-JAPANESE WaR. Your grocer tells you. 

February 6.—Admiral Rozhdestvensky, according to 

a dex atch from St. Petersburg, 4 expected to How does he know ? 

start for the Far East at the end of February. ’ 

Russia completes negotiations at Paris for a loan He don . 

of Eepneenane. Logg ve Geipenkers. it + eee h > 

is on his way to St. Petersburg ; Kuropatkin re- 

oe command of the Russians in Do you then ! 

anchuria. 


See That’s about how lamps 
February 7.— Press and public in Russia are favoring = x 
the conclusion of peace, and some of the papers} gre fitted with chimneys by 


are area mys outspoken ‘regarding the futility 
of Russia’s efforts to bring victory out of defeat. eo le who don’t use my 
Pobruery $--Takye hears, that the Bupion. mee P a d h 1 ! 
ukes have made an effort to secure the aid of a ° 
European Power in making peace. Admiral In ex; an t cy comp ain 
‘Togo boards his flagship at Kure, to resume sea 


dat. of bad chimneys! Lamp- 


Feb .—General Stoessel, in reaching Aden, i i ! 
‘ defends himasif against the criticlaws that he Fits indeed Do you want 
Free. | Makes Dir! 


surrendered Port Arthur before it became neces- th e I n d ex ? 
“Step Lively” 


—this Modern Soap 


OTHER FOREIGN NeEws. 


February 8.—The amended protocol between the 
United; States and Santo Domingo is signed at 
Santo Domingo. 

The Privy Council of Great Britain decides the 
a gia case in favor of the United 
tates. 


February 9.—M. Rovuvier, Premier of France, sub- 
mits to the Chamber of Deputies a measure ab- 
solutely separating church and state. 


MacseETH, Pittsburgh. 















THE BEST), LIGHT 









Made in 
Over 100 diff- 
erent styles. 
















Acetylene or 
































Electricity. No 
100-Candle Power oe LI P ? aonenre 
: i i . ahh 
Domestic. Wo Agents Wanted HE NIAGARA CLIP holds se- 
co a fue te eae alee 
° THE BEST LIGHT CO. i y of " : 
CONGRESS ° 92 E. 5th Bt., Canton, 0. and can be used over and overagain. 
February 6.—Senate: Debate on the Statehood bill pon hp gee dg Mn ey Ben | A 
is closed. inholes in Le aggre 3 ae egy 
House: The Townsend-Esch Railroad Rate bill CHE AP R ATES California, Washington, Oregon, values ae is aor te baer ot > 
is discussed. Colorado. We secure reduc especially for desk convenience 
rates on Household Goods to the above States for intend- Sample box 15 cents, 





February 7.—Senate: The Statehood bill is passed, | ingsettlers. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
after being amended so as to admit New Mexico | TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO., F-855 Dearborn St., Chieago. NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, 37 Park St., N. Y. City 
asa separate State; Indian Territory and Okla- 
homa are admitted as the State of Oklahoma. 

House: Representative McCall, of Massachusetts, 
makes a sensational speech attacking the rail- 
road rate bill; President Roosevelt, in a mes- 
sage, recommends a general plan of survey of the 
Philippines in the interest of science. 


February 8.— Official canvas is made of the iclectoral B e R C li f e 
vote by both houses in joint session, the result t t 
being announced as 336 for Roosevelt and Fair- argam a es Oo a ] ornila 


| banks and 140 for Parker and Davis. 
Every Day March 1 to May 15 




















Senate: The Committee on Foreign Affairs, after 

amending the arbitration treaties to meet the 

; objection of Southern Senators, decides to re- 
port them favorably. 


os: Discussion of the Railroad Rate bill con- g 3 From 3 From : 
: . Chicago St. Louis 


February 9.—Senate: The Agricultural bill is taken 


up. 

Miss: The ‘tommnd tuck Cilia Dern ie For one-way colonist tickets. Reduced rates from all Eastern points. 
is passed by a vote of 326 to 17; the votes in op- The trip is easily and comfortably made via the Rock Island. Two 
eee Seles cast by eleven Republicans and routes — one through New Mexico, the other through Colorado. 


Through tourist cars — hours quicker than any other line. Double 


February 10.—Senate: The taking of testimony in daily tourist service via El] Paso —tri-weekly via Colorado. Dining car 


the Swayne impeachment trial begins ; the arbi- 


tration treaties are considered in executive ses- service and free reclining chair cars, both routes. a 
sion. Consult your home ticket agent or write to the undersigned for our 
House: A bill providing for a form of government California book and complete folder “Across the Continent in a Tourist 
for the Panama Canal zone is discussed; 433 Sleeper.” 
private pension bills are passed. s - e ‘ ‘ 
If you are industrious and capable you can make money in California. The big 
OQuunn Downstic Maws ranches are breaking up into small farms that need more workers to care for the 
: OMESTIC NEWS. increased product. The towns and cities are prosperous because the country is 
Te Ai aaa a i> aed : prosperous. e 
Fe apees ty —— focsae more ac t welt Sars. “4 Oa ee ou want to see what the country is really like; you can go there, work a few 
3 ave y ‘ ? . ws ip- months, enjoy the delightful climate, the flowers, fruit and scenery, and earn 


enough to pay your expenses both ways by taking advantage of these low rates. 
February 8.—Ambassador Porter, in a despatch to 
the State Department, says he believes he has 
discovered the bones of John Paul Jones in an 
ancient cemetery in Paris. JOHN SEBASTIAN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


The new Red Cross is organized, with Secretary Rock Island System, CHICAGO. 
watt ot tha hans Please send me rates of fare to California and time 


General Nelson A. Miles, in Boston, defends his tables— also your illustrated California book, and full 
action in imprisoning Jefferson Davis. % information about your new service. 


If interested, use this coupon. 


February 9.—Judson Harmon, of Cincinnati and 
— sph ionennn % at ayy are appointed 

y Attorney General Moody to investigate the ike i i t 
alleged granting of rebates by the Atchison, anh ROHS The tetera aban ~~ (NAME SECTION 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad Company. 


I expect to leave for California about____ 


Name CR AN SME MEMES EE 
Address 
City 











HOW TO VISIT CALIFORNIA FOR 81 
You will receive cart loads of-descriptive literature from 
Various promotion committees in California and Oregon 
and a circular, ** How to Visit California,” if you send me 
your name and address with $1. (No stamps.) 
A. G, GRANT, Fortuna, Cal. 
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OW ADAYS, when billions of dollars worth of busi- 
ness is transacted by mail, the ability to write a 
strong, original convincing letter is an zmferative 
business requirement. No man can hope to reach the 
highest place in business if he is unable to express himself 
clearly and forcefully. The language you use in corre- 
spondence—or even in speech—must help you sell goods, 
win customers, collect debts, even secure the positions you 
hold, but it cannot do these things if weak, clumsy, and 
half intelligible. The success of an idea or plan—often of 
a business itself—depends upon the way it is presented. 


How is Your English? 


Are slips of speech habitual with you? 
Are your letters dry and poorly worded ? 
Do they lack the snap, the tone of 
words that win? Get out of this rut 
—master the principles of smooth, easy, 
fluent expression—of crisp, powerful, 
straight - from - the - shoulder business 
English. Tighten your grasp on the 
English language—it pays. 


The man who will help you is Sherwin Cody. He has an 
international reputation as an expert on English for busi- 
ness men, and now has put his private lessons into four 
handy little volumes (time-saving sizes)—seven complete 
courses. Word Study, Grammar, Punctuation, Composi- 
tion, Pasiness Letter Writing, Story Writing, Creative 
Composition hitherto sold in typewritten form for $15 to 
$25 for each separate course. ese books contain every- 
thing that will help you, nothing that is mere lumber. 
Better than a dictionary, because they teach a man to be his 
own dictionary. 


Several large business concerns have introduced these 
books to their clerks, from the merest stenographer to the 
most experienced correspondent. Heads of big businesses 
like Marshall Field & vo go Lyon, mag Company, 
Tobey Furniture Company, Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany eve personally indorsed them. No stronger testi- 
mony could be given. 


This Set of Four Books 


Containing seven complete home-study courses is sold reg- 
ularly at $3 per set. e offer it to you at the whslens 
price of $2, if you mention this magazine in sending order 
—f3 if the magazine is not mentioned. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 


New York Desk N, CHICAGO London 












Facts 


Theinformation in these books 
willinsure marital happiness and 
save mankind untold suffering. 


The Sex Series 


The only COMPLETE SERIES of 
books pubiished on delicate subjects. 
Written in a manner understood by 
every person and information given 
which should not be hidden by false or foolish modesty. 
Commended by medical authorities everywhere. 

Four books to boys and men. Four books to girls and women. 
* Young Boy.” “Young Girl.” 

“Young Man.” “Young Woman.” 

* Young Husband.” “Young Wife.” 

“Man of Forty-five.” “Woman of Forty-five.” 


$1 a copy each, post free. Table of contents free. 
Vir Publishing Co 762 Land Title Bldg Phila Pa 








CHESS. 
{All communications for this Department should be 
addressed : “‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEsT.”} 
_ (Owing to illness of Editor of Chess column the 
Solutions of Problems have been omitted from this 
issue. ] 
Problem 1,033. 
Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
GEORGE H. THORNTON, BUFFALO. 
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Black—Eight Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
6sK; B1P3S1; 6P1; 2Qpk3; 3prbRayg 
grr R2;1prip4;1B1r1S4. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 1,034. 
CHARLES NUGENT, NEw YORK. 
(Lasker's Chess-Magazine, December.) 
Black— Two Pieces. 
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White— Four Pieces. 
8;5B2;7p;8; O2B1k2;8;7K; 8 








CIGAR BOOK FREE 


You Need It if You Smoke 


It tells you what you want to know about 
cigars, 

It brings one of our stores to your door. 

It tells you about all kicds of cigars. 

It makes it easy for you to find the cigar you 
like best. 

It tells you how we deliver cigars and smok- 
ers’ supplies prepaid to all parts of the 
United States. 

It is security for satisfactory cigars. 

It tells you how and why we can guarantee 
at least one-third BETTER CIGARS for 
the money, 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


DROP A POSTAL TO 
amy UNITED CIGAR 
] Mt STORES COMPANY 
303 Flatiron Bldg., N. Y. City 


Over 300 stores in operation. 
Capital $2,000,000, 









The 
‘‘Qcularscope”’ 
Free 





Get Your Glasses at Wholesale 


Examine your own 
eyes without an ocu- 
list. Send for our 
“OCULARSCOPE,”’ the 
latest invention of the 
2oth century. 

FREE with our beautiful illustrated catalogue of specta- 
cles and eyeglasses. MAIL ORDER ONLY. Send to-day. 


GRAND RAPIDS WHOLESALE OPTICIANS, ff 
404 Houseman Building, Grand Rapids, Mich. jj; 




















Wage Earners 


White mates in three moves. 
P ay Yo Gnu wn wea 5 








OvUR loans are secured by 

mortgages on suburban 
homes owned by ambitious 
wage-earners, paying all in- 
terest and part principal 
monthly. You would choose 
such investments for safety. 
We _ them within your 
reach, paying 5 per annum 
on sums large or small from 
day of receipt to date of with- 
drawal. Conservative inves- 





tors will appreciate a plan 
$25 upward, withdrawable |] affording al thosscurity ana 
on 30 days’ notice. profit without the annoyance 
Investments bear earnings|| Of individual mortgage loans. 
from day received to day |} Vrite for particulars. t 
withdrawn. Assets, - - = = ii 000 
Supervised by New York Surplus and Profits, $160,000 
nking Department. Industrial Savings & Loan Co. 
1139 Broadway, New York. 

















The World's Greatest Missionary Magazine 
With live up-to-date articles and information on every 
feature of missions. 


The Missionary Review of 
the World 


interdenominational and International 
‘The only complete review of Missionary operations 
and problems.”—The Rock, London. 


Issued monthly and illustrated. $2.50 per year 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 




















Atr. 

COB. 

DIRECT TO YOU *rrc? 
We are not jobbers or assem- 
blers of other people’s goods— 
we build vehicies in our own 
@ factory. By buying direct from 
us you get factory prices 
with no middlemen’s 
ou get every- 


large free catalogue tells 

=; ail about our no money 

= with order plan, freight 

offer, 2 years guaranty and how we ship anywhere 


Write today for Free Money Saving Catalogue, 


U. S. BUCCY & CART CO. 
B 560, Cincinnati, O. 





Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, etc., 
sent free. Patents procured through Munn & 
Co., receive free notice in the 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO.. 357 Broadway, N. Y. 
BrancuH OFFICE: 361 F St,, Washington, D.C. 








At the same price no others contain so much gold as the 
Krementz Plated Collar Button. Easily buttoned, easily un- 
buttoned. Stays buttoned. Booklet for postal giving much 
information, Krementz & Co.,63 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


Readers of THE LITERARY DIGEST are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Problem 1,035. 









The London Ofinion offers a prize every week for 
the best problem contributed to its pages. The fol- 
lowing problem, in the form of the letters L. O., re- 
cently received the prize. 





Have You Had My 


Free Lesson in Jiu-Jitsu? 


F you do not already know that Jiu-Jitsu is the most wonderful 
system of physical training and self-defense in the world to-day, I 
invite you to write for my FREE LESSON and demonstrate 


this to your own satisfaction. 


(Author’s name not given.) 


Black—Seven Pieces. 
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se It is to the persistent practice of Jiu-Jitsu that the Japanese owe 
“ their courage and success in battle, their almost superhuman strength 
and power of endurance, their low death rate and their material 





Wyeth; 

















| j Srugrens, surely a sya of a training wie has done s0 
: : WW, Ww; much for the Island Nation will interest you. Jiu-Jitsu not only 
rr ZZ 7) 4 f 7 embodies the ideal principles of attaining perfect health and 
Wha YZ Va. Wi, da perfect physical development, but as a means of self-defense it is as 

4 y hy ry 
4 J vy Y 4 | potent at short range as the deadliest weapon. A knowledge of 





its self-preserving principles renders a man or woman impregnable 
to every form of vicious attack. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 


BS: 8: SaK P1; p3 Bap; s3kap; P3pakR 
BPR2Ps1; 8. 
White mates in two moves. 
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Jealousy Guarded Secrets Revealed 
YAE KICHI YABB, 


Late of the Ten-Shin Ryu-School of Japan. For over two thousand years the principles of Jiu-Jitsu have 

been religiously guarded. By an imperial edict the teaching of 

the system was forbidden outside of Japan, The friendly feeling, however, existing between Japan 

and the United States has been instrumental in releasing Jiu-Jitsu from its oath-bound secrecy, and I 
have been delegated to teach, without reserve, all the secrets of this ancient art to Americans. 


























I have just written an intensely interesting book which explains and makes clear the principles of 
heat ors in a manner which will never be approached by any American writer. So long as the edition 
asts this book, together with my first lesson in egw wil] be sent free to interested persons. The 
lesson is fully illustrated and teaches one of the most effective methods known for, disposing of a 
dangerous antagonist. 






If you desire to learn all the closely guarded secrets of this marvelous science send your name and 
address, and you will receive the book and specimen lesson by return mail, postage paid. 


Address 


YAE KICHI YABE, 351 F, Realty Building; Rochester, N. Y. 


The Vienna Tourney. 


The contestants in this Tourney were restricted to 
r the Kings Gambit Declined by 2.., B—B 4. Carl 
Schlechter won first prize, and Geza Maroczy finished 
second. We give aspecimen of Maroczy’s fine play, 
a sample of a master’s blunder, and Schlechter’s bril- 






















liancy. 
MAROCZY, WOLF, MAROCZY, WOLF. e 
| White.’ _ Black. White,” | Black. The Ej Light 
ce ae ere insen 
2P—K By PO 4 19 + xk . x Kt Treatment 
3 Kt—K B; P-Q3 20 R-K 8c “2 ELIMINATES URIC ACID AND 
4 B—B4 Kt—QB3 |2ztRxR R—B8ch . 
12-0; kt—B; oe bes SS A THE POISON OF RHEUMATISM FOR SKIN DISEASES 
6Kt—B3 B—KKts_ |23B—K 3 R—P 7 ch The New York Medical Journal says: 
7P—-KR3 Bx Kt 24BxR NM x Q Bch **Tartarlithine will mcrease the normal : 
8QxB Kt-QOs 25K—Kt3 K—Ba alkalinity of the blood, eliminate uric acid has proven eminently 
9Q—Kt3 KtxPch |26QxKPch K—Kt3 freely and not disturb the normal ease with successful in America. 
1oK—Qsq KtxR 27Q—Kt8 B—Qs5 which the kidneys can perform their function. We h 1 
11 Px PxP 28 Qx RPch K—B 2 In rheumatism Tartarlithine is beneficial and e have permanently 
| 12 " xP K “+ 2 29 O—Kt8ch K—Kt 3 refreshing.” relieved many serious 
13R—-B sq R-KKtsq |30Q—Q8ch K—B 4 cases at our Institute 
14Q0x Pch K—Bsq 31 R—R sch P—Kt4 b : N 
~RxKt RxP 32 Rx Pch PxR y our Genuine High 
16Kt—K2 Kt—B7 23 Q—B 7 mate. Power Finsen Lamps 
wR-K6 R—B, 





imported from Co- 
penhagen. This “4 
treatment is not a 


Notice Black’s 9th move, whereby he seems to win a 


a 
R. This move has been very thoroughly analyzed, me h t U mM at | S Mm 
and always in favor of White. 



























































cure-all, but it is 
MAROCZY. PERLIS. MAROCZY, PERLIS, sure in many dis- 
White. Black, White. Black, eases heretofore PROF. NIELS R. FINSEN 
| : poe b, —. : Kt Ree 3 noe 8 regarded as incurable, as Lupus (skin 
3 Kt—-K B3 P—Q 3 14 Ktx QP mA 5 consumption), Eczema, Psoriasis, _Skin 
4B-B, B—K3 15 Bx B Kt x B Tartarlithine rarely fails because it supplies Cancer, Birthmarks and Facial Blemishes. 
ms: £2.’ Lee ack the blood with the necessary substances to dis- It is knifeless, painless, harmless. We 
a 3 — I — x i i — ° “Ls 
2PxP  Kt—Kts | BKtxQ  Rt—Bych sale ook. We tomnesay eaibeirietee tal have special books describing each of the 
8 4 :* 19 le 2 Ktx R will send a sample package with our booklet on above and other skin diseases in detail 
As a 5 wie” » R3 [20 SP ale Kt x Kt P the cure of rheumatism free to every applicant. and giving names of patients treated. They 
11K—Rsq Castles cues Prescribed and endorsed by the are free. Write for the book you desire. 
r leading physicians of the country. 
WOLF. SCHLECHTER, WOLF, SCHLECHTER, ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT IT ? 
White. Black, White. Black. Free sample and our booklet on the THE FINSEN LIGHT INSTITUTE OF 
1 P—K b P—K 4 16 3 QKt-Q4 cure of Rheumatism sent on request 
oP-K Be B—B4 17 F—B 4 Kt—Q Kt 5 79 Fulton St. AMERICA 
7 yak 3 B3 °-? kr 18 he 2 Re ne McKesson & Robbins New York 
Yas _— I _— 2 — nm uns 
Peet RePaP les QxPch KGa Sole agents for the Tartarlithine Co. Suite C, 78 State St., Chicago 
6 P—B 3 QO—B 3 21 at 6ch K—K 2 ; } 
7P—K5 Q—R3 22 B—B 3 QxRch 
8P-Q4 B—Kt3 23K—Rsq R—Q3 
9B—-B4 Kt—Q2 24QxPch Kt—Qe2 
ioP xP Castles 25BxR Q—K 6 WW dy itty 
11Castles QxP 26 P—R 3 P—Kts! yen VS rcermeel Le 
12KtxBch Ktx Kt 27B-B6 Kt—B7ch S < 
133B—K2 BxKt 28 K—Ktsq Kt—Q8disch N ~\ 
i %4BxB P—Kt 4 29 K—Rsq Q-—K8ch a 
; 1IsP—Q R4 Kt—B 3 30 K—R 2 P—Kt 6 mate c 
5 j 4 ? ey) 
i Look out for Traps. <0 aN m NG Poa ve Sy FSS 
: : rT “A P) 3 NX t * ~ 
i Inexperienced players very often fall into traps; 4y44 1\\\\ Norvgiontl , ; . - NS 
while as in the following example, an old player some- 


use where 


times goes wool-gathering before he gets started. 
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Readers of Tox Lirgrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication vhen writing to advertisers. 
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TRAVEL 








A TROPICAL 
HOLIDAY 


Just four days separate you from Jamaica, 
the most enjoyable island in the Caribbean. 
It is blessed by nature with the most wonder- 
ful scenery and a climate that is at once both 
salubrious and balmy. 

For an invigorating vacation, nothing equals 
the splendid combination of salt breezes and 
tropical sunshine of a Jamaican trip. 

e four-day sea-trip is made delightful by 
the’ excellent service of the 


UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY'S 


Steel Twin-Screw U. S. Mail Steamships 


Admiral Dewey Admiral Schley 
Admiral Sampson Admiral Farragut 
sail kly fr Boston d Philadelphia. N 
Amencan buh seamhios BUCKMAN and 
WATSON weekly from Baltimore. 

ROUND TRIP, $75 — including Meals and 

iteroom. 

ONE WAY, $4°. 

Weekly sailings from New Orleans to Colon, Re- 
public of Panama, Limon, Costa , and ports in 
Central and South America. 


“A Happy gene | in F ccvomy ot i, the title of a 
beautifu we send you free of cost, together 
with our monthly paper, "The Golden Caribbean. 





















UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Figghes Charles Street, New Or 
Raymond @ Whitcomb Co. 


Thos. Cook @ Son 


NEW YORK 
and Principal Cities 














KING EUROPEAN TOURS 
er = pene, Private—select parties 
EUROPE | sine 2 vediterrancan trip. 
1905 July 8, British Isles and France. 
Cost from $285 to $510—everything 
included. Illustrated booklet E and full particulars, 


July 1, Central Europe. 
address 
KING EUROPEAN TOURS, 

















July 1, Norway and North Cape. 
385 Cumberland Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND 


Send 4 cents (postage) for Illustrated Book, entitled 
** Holidays in England ’’ describing Cathedral Route, 
Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens and ‘Tennyson Districts and the 
Harwich Hook of Holland Route, Twin Screw Steam- 
ship Line, England to Rotterdam or Antwerp. Address, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York 


E ROPEA <a. 





New S. S. CALEDONIA, 9,400 Tons, 

Specially Chartered. July rst. $245 up. 
Exceptional advantages. Many other tours. 

FRANK C. CLARK, 113 Broadway, New York. 


| 
| 
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In this column, to decide questions concerning the correct 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary is 
consulted as arbiter. 


“A. C. W.,’’ Columbus, 0.—‘' (1) Is the use of ‘who’ 


| or ‘which ’ instead of ‘that’ after the superlative degree 








correct in such sentences as the following: *He is the 
most successful executive who has ever held that of- 
fice,’ or ‘He is one of the most successful leaders who 
has,’ etc.; ‘The American estate is the largest which 
any civilized people has ever,’ etc.; ‘She was the best 
woman who ever exploited,’ etc.? (2) Also, the use of 
had instead of would; as, ‘The eyes had better be 
kept closed,’ etc. (3) Goold Brown’s rule, ‘A future 
contingency is best expressed by a verb in the sub- 
junctive present, a mere supposition with indefinite 
time by a verb in the subjunctive imperfect, but a con- 
ditional circumstance assumed as a fact requires the 
indicative mode,’ is constantly violated. Has modern 
usage made such examples right or is grammar not so 
thoroughly taught now as formerly ?”’ 

(1) The relative that, tho usually equiva- 
lent to who or which, evidently differs from both 
in being more generally, and perhaps more ap- 
propriately, taken in the restrictive sense. It 
ought therefore to be preferred to who or which 
whenever an antecedent not otherwise limited is 
to be restricted by the relative clause. (2) ‘‘ Had 
rather,” ‘* had better,”’ are forms condemned by 
certain grammatical critics from the days of 
Samuel Johnson, the critics insisting upon the 
substitution of would or should, as the case may 
demand, for had ; but had rather and had better 
are thoroughly established English idioms, havy- 
ing the almost universal popular and literary 
sanction of centuries. ‘‘I would rather not go” 
is undoubtedly correct when the purpose is to 
emphasize the element of choice or will in the 
matter; but in all ordinary cases ‘‘I had rather 
not go”’ has the merit of being idiomatic and 
easily and universally understood. If for ‘You 
had better stay at home” we substitute ‘‘ You 
should better stay at home,”’ an entirely different 
meaning is expressed, the idea of expediency 
giving place to that of obligation. (3) Gramma- 
rians are greatly at variance on the subject of 
the subjunctive mode, some even going to the 
length of denying its existence. A popular 
grammar gives this rule: ‘‘ When doubt and 
futurity are both implied, use subjunctive mode, 
subjunctive form; when doubt only and not 
futurity is implied, use subjunctive mode, in- 
dicative form.’’ Example: “If he be there to- 
morrow, I will go’’; ‘‘If he is there to-day, all 
will be well.’”’ The modern tendency seems to 
be away from the use of the subjunctive form. 
Be and were are about the only surviving Eng- 
lish subjunctive forms. 


“A. L. P.,”’ Germantown, Pa.—*' Kindly give the ori- 
gin and meaning of the word ‘repartee’ with an ex- 
ample.” 

The word ‘‘repartee’’ (derived originally 
from the Latin re-, again, plus partio, share, from 
pars, part) means a ready, witty, or apt reply; 
quick, sharp rejoinder ; also, power or skill in 
such wit. As good an example as we can give 
was once afforded by a British merchant who 
welcomed a young Yankee to his home with 
these words: ‘‘Good evening! We haven't 
seen you for a long while. Have you been 
sick, as you say in your country?” ‘‘ No, 
thank you,” replied the American frankly and 
promptly, “‘ I’ve been hill, as they say in yours.”’ 


‘ 


**A..” San Francisco, Cal.—“* Is the following sentence 
correct : “When the hour of your departure arrives, are 
you ready’? Should not ‘are you ready’ read ‘will 
you be ready’?”’ 


If we understand the intended meaning of | 


the sentence it should read: ‘‘ When the hour 
of your departure arrives, will you be ready? ”’ 


[February 18, 1905 
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= "7" es THE UNIVER- 
— ———F 

Ase S SITY TOURS 
are THE ONLY TOURS having Vniversity 
Leaders, each in his own specialty; Vniversity 
Lectures, illustrated by stereopticon ; A Yacht- 
ing Cruise on steamer specially equipped for 
study and pleasure, and visiting 


SICILY, GREECE, and CONSTANTINOPLE 
IN BOTH SPRING AND SUMMER, 
THE COPLEY TOURS 


are University Tours in less expensive edition. Send for 
‘triple announcement.”’ 


Bureau of University Travel, 201 Clarendon St., Boston 


FF BAR TOURS 


iS Our personal attention to all details of 

i}, \ M % travel affords patrons of our small, ex- 
Py NEN oF our 

cg et clusive parties every facility for the 

— iy fullest enjoyment of a trip abroad. 

/ ~ x. .\ Established quarter of a century. 

> Sailing Dates: Annual Spring, 29 April; 


Norway-Sweden, 15 June ; Annual long 
Summer and Variations, 17 June ; (Irish 
Section, 9 June); Summer Mediterranean, 17 June; Special 
Mediterranean, 27 June; Midsummer, 19 July. 

TRAVEL FREE FROM CARE, 


Our illustrated book L gives complete information, Sent free, 


2Watnut St. Philadeiphia 


EUROPE 


THIRTY TOURS THIS SEASON, 

April to August, by all Routes. Special series via the 
Mediterranean. Tours cover the whole of Europe. 
Write for Booklet D. 

FARES, INCLUDING 
ALL Expenses” $175 to $1,015. 
Independent Railroad and Steamship Tickets Everywhere, 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1185 Broadway, G49 Madison Avenue, New York. 


EUROPE and ORIENT 


> ni § Twenty-fourth season of uninterrupted success, 




































Comfort and leisure. Thorough sightseeing under ex- 

pert guidance. Limited parties. All arrangements 

Pre AS first class. Special tours arranged for small 
LMS private parties. DR. and MRS. HOWARD 


S. PAINE, 148 Ridge Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Select two months’ Summer Tour. $ 
uro Smal! party. Best steamers. Per- 
sonal escort, Apply at onee. Rev. 
Re TT 1 CaN: emcee 


L.D. Temple, Watertown Z, Mass. 


EUROP 








Tenth year. Two high-class tours 
at moderate price. Southern route 
May 30; Northern route June 21, 


Address DR. M. M. KUGLER, 426 Walnut Street, Cincinnati. 





America’s Famous Spa. 


ATLANTIC CITY 


3 Hours 
FROM 


New York 
VIA 


New Jersey Central 


Solid Vestibule Equipment, 
Buffet Parlor Cars. 
TRAINS; Ft. Liberty St., 9.40 A.M.—3.40 P.M. 

—ee Sundays, 9.40 A.M. only. 
South Ferry five minutes earlier. 


Illustrated book on application. 
C. M. BURT, General Pass. Agt., New York. 














YHARTSHORN 
/SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
Hartshorn on label. 


Wood Rollers. Tin Rollers. 
& GOUT & RHEUMATISM 
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Usetne Great English Remedy Bees 


BLAIR’S PILLS ie 
Safe, Sure, Effective: 50c. & $1. 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y, 











‘THE BUCCANEERS. An up-to-date story of the 
| black flag in business, by Henry M. Hype. 12mo, 
| cloth, 236 pages. $1.20 net. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
| pany, Pubs., New York, 


Readers of Taz Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
































THE LITERARY DIGEST 


Ghe Amazing Multiplicity of 
Fragmentary Historical Works 


U will hear every great philosopher and every eminent public man, from Herbert Spencer to Grover Cleveland, telling you that 
history is the most necessary, the most valuable, the most instructive and: the most interesting subject to read—*the best safeguard of 
civilization and good government.” 

But when you look over the field of historical literature, there is nothing more hopelessly discouraging. It is a Slough of 
Despond. You cannot read history thoroughly and systematically. For instance, how much have you read of the 241 historical books 
shown below? If you have not read them, you have missed much that is essential to sound historical knowledge. But even if you have read them 
all, you have still a very imperfect idea of the whole course of human events. Not one of them is a complete and “ up-to-date ”’ history of the country 
treated. All of them deal with more or less limited periods. Many countries are not represented here. 

It would be a large task for a busy man to read even these 241 volumes. In doing so he would waste much time, for many of them overlap 
and duplicate one another. Having read them, he would know some history, but little world-history. 

He would have to read not less than 2000 English books to gain a moderately well-rounded knowledge of world-history. That estimate 
Jeaves out many thousand historical works of the highest interest and value. 

Is it then impossible for the busy man to know what the best men tell him he most needs to know? Yes; up to the present it has been. 
The amazing multiplicity, interminable prolixity, and fragmentary character of historical works have made it practically impossible to know 
world-history. It was exactly this deficiency and this need which led to the preparation of 


THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY OF THE WORLD 
[Published by The History Association of London and The Outlook, New York) 


the first complete scholarly world-history published in English, the only work which combines upon an entirely original 
plan the essential writings of ALL THE GREAT HISTORIANS (more than TWO THOUSAND) of the past and present 
into one complete, artistic narrative of unfailing interest, accuracy, and authenticity, filling twenty-five volumes. 























Number of Years Number of Years Number of Years 
MACAULAY’S Volumes Covered LAMARTINE’S Volumes Covered DROYSEN’S Volumes Covered 
Hisory of JHU OB war | wise JOOOOG,,, | svxaner JOOOO ae 
England the Girondins, El ia A ia A 1848 the Great 
=| Ga etc. 
GARDINER’S B Sms pee ha THIRLWALL’S (5 ARABS 
. | ia e _ fii. 1400- 
er SBR BBB 8 | zie veri OOOO me | ger? e Saute 
(Stuart period) Fi 5 P| 5 FI BANCROFT’S A Fj Al A Fj 
GIBBON’S BOB HE we. | History of the ee" 
FREEMAN’S FI El El ia Fy tt History of Rome A FF A.D. United States 6 G al A al 
History of the a 1087 PARKMAN’S iM MW Cl iM M - 
Norman Conquest MOMMSEN’S {§ il ' 760 Pioneers of wae 
5 F F il History of Rome a 0 a North America i 0 0 
eg = 1530- = = © WINSOR’S 0 i i ii fi 1492- 
History of Ao & & [| 68s | DURUY’S HEEB E ass North America AAO 1830 
England A FI History of Rome AG oko. seas 
's Hisoryof 48888 ie 
er ARD’s F Fl F F Fj 5B BC os R 0 0 i 1200. New Bhglaed {8 ; ra 
History of —1688 Spcnsan id | Total 241 Vv 
England FA FI F FF Fl A.D. ee eee olumes 
MILMAN’S — 
GREEN’S 3 uae History of Latin a 0 0 0 = A SPECIMEN VOLUME OF 
ona ¢ isa EB 15 =| += Christianity Ab 6 a THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 
nglish People SYMONDS’S i 1 " q WITHOUT COST 
. Cl % FOR DELIVERY OR RETURN 
ory 07 Bin 4000 © igs a e fl 1300 TO ANYONE WHO 
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THE BURNING QUESTIONS IN RUSSIA 


If you want to be posted on the vital problems which concern the people of Russia at this momentous time, if you 
want to read Tolstoy’s marvelous prophecy, Gorky’s vivid stories of the misery and suffering of the laboring classes 
throughout the Czar’s realm, the timely and valuable books below will be of the most intense interest and importance. 








~ 


TOLSTOY, PROPHET OF THE HOUR 25222520 120,70!) giteset 2 


with marvelous accuracy the tragic events of the present uprising. This striking document, many of the most startling passages of which 
have not been quoted by the newspapers, will be found in full in the new book 


TOLSTOyY’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS | 


_ Containing many new and important utterances and writings by the great Russian master, translated by Aylmer Maude. Small 12mo, cloth, gilt top, 372 pages, 
Price $1.00 postpaid. 


A Portion of Tolstoy’s Celebrated Letter to the Czar— A Wonderful Prophecy 


Again there are murders, again disturbance and slaughter in the streets, again we shall have executions, terror, false accusations, threats and anger on 
the one side, and hatred, thirst for vengeance, and readiness for self-sacrifice on the other. Again all Russians are divided into two hostile camps, and 
are committing and preparing to commit the greatest crimes. 

Very possible the disturbances that have not broken out may be suppressed, though it is also possible that the troops of soldiers and of police, on whom 
the Government place such reliance, may realize that they are being called on to commit the terrible crime of fratricide—and may refuse to obey. But even 
if the present disturbance is suppressed, it will not be extinguished, but will burn in secret more and more fiercely, and will inevitably burst out sooner or 
later with increased strength, and produce yet greater sufferings and crimes. ...... 

Why is this? Why should these things occur, when they might so easily be avoided? 

What needs to be done at once Is very little. .....-. 

Such are the modest and easily realizable desires, we believe, of the immense majority of the Russian people. The adoption of these measures would 
undoubtedly pacify the people, and free them from those terrible sufferings and (what is worse than sufferings) crimes which will inevitably be committed 
on both sides, if the Government busies itself only with the suppression of these disturbances, leaving their cause untouched. 


The man who marched beside Father Gapon with 
MAKSIM GO ; the petition to the Czar and narrowly escaped 


; : : death in the St. Petersburg massacre; the man 
who is spoken of as the head of the proposed Provisional Government ; ‘‘ the second free man in Russia,” as Tolstoy calls him; the man whom the = ice have now cast into 
prison ; the foremost novelist of the Czar’s realm has written wonderful stories of the suffering and oppression of the Russian laborer and peasant which appear in the book, 


TALES FROM GORKY 


There are nine wonderful stories, the ones by which Gorky won his tremendous popularity. As the Louisville Courier-/ournal says : “‘ Not from any other Russian 
writer can we get the awful truths of Russian peasant and labor existencies.’’ Translated by R. NISBIT BAIN. 12mo, cloth. Price $1.20 postpaid. 


Says a Critic : “‘ His whole heart is in every sentence, and, like 

TOL TO TE Samuel, he tells us ‘ every whit.’?’’? Never has there been writ- 
9 ten a more vivid picture of Russian military life than in Tolstoy’s 

story of Sevastopol, the great siege so similar to that of Port Arthur; never before has there been a more versatile genius in the discussion of Philosophy, Theology, 


Sociology, and Politics than in this great man whose brilliant writings are gathered together in permanent and fitting form in the handsome library edition of 


TOLSTOY’S COMPLETE WORKS 


This choice library edition includes the great writer’s stories, plays, folk-tales, essays, discussions in Theology, Religion, Diet, Sex, Art, etc. The translations are by 
Louise and Aylmer Maude, and have received the special approval of the author, who says that, ‘‘ Better translations, both for knowledge of the two languages and for 

metration into the very meaning of the matter translated, could not be invented.’’ 26 octavo vols., photogravure frontispiecess ribbed olive cloth, deckle on gilt tops. 
- per vol NOW READY—“ Sevastopol and Other Military Sketches” and ‘‘Tolstoy Plays” 


** No other modern book approaches ‘ Sevastopol’ in the completeness and directness with which it unveils the realities of war.” — The Morning Leader, London. 


The secret of the amazing power of this man over the 
TOLSTOY, THE M hearts and brains of men is his absolute truthfulness and 


sincerity, his keen analysis into the real nature of things, 
his abhorrence of sham in every form, These qualities are conspicuous in the book which has been just recently published by us, entitled, 


WHAT IS ART? 


In no other work are the power and personality of Tolstoy, his startling originality, his depth of conviction, and his grip on the’ reader more conspicuous than in this work 
translated by Aylmer Maude. Small 12mo, cloth, 268 pages. 80 cents postpaid. 


** It is the ablest and most scholarly writing of a great thinker.” —Chicago Inter Ocean. 









































THREE BOOKS FOR ALL TOLSTOY READERS 
Tolstoy and His Problems Tolstoy and His Message Esarhaddon, King of Assyria 


Each essay in this volume expresses, in one form or It gives an intimate view of the personality, character, || AND OTHER STORIES. An allegorical story, a 
other, Tolstoy’s views of life, and the main object of || beliefs, and dramatic events in the life of the dis- || legend, and a folk-lore tale. By Leo Tolstoy. Trans- 
the book is not to praise his views but to explain them. || tinguished Russian writer and Reformer. By Ernest || lated by Louise and Aylmer Maude. 

By Aylmer Maude. Crosby. “The stories all have classie simplicity of style, and 



















** Any one who takes up this delightful series of essays ‘ Brief and to the point, and will give tomany acompre- || truths are brought home in a most effective way.”— 
will not willingly lay it down again without at least the hension of the man and his philosophy which they can not || Newark News, Newark, N. J 
determination to finish it.”—British Friend. elsewhere obtain in so small a compass.’’— Ledger, Phila, 
12mo, cloth, 226 pages. $1.00 1émo, cloth, 95 pages. 50 cents Small 12mo, cloth, 64 pages. 40 cents 


RUSSIA AT THE BAR OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 6 ginor®’sincer 


Among the pertinent chapters are ‘‘ The Judgment of Gentile Russia,’’ “‘ Russia and Its Jewish Problem,” “‘ An American Eye-witness,” ‘‘ Future of the Russian Jew in 
America,’ etc. These prophetic words are from the preface: ‘“‘ The poor Russian soldiers and sailors sleeping their eternal sleep in the cold earth of Korea and on the 
bottom of the Yellow Sea, like the Bessarabian Jews who had been butchered to the sounds of last year’s Easter bells, are victims of the same national and religious policy 
which, let us hope, sooner or later will dismember the proud empire of the Czar, and bring to naught the dream of Peter the Great and his successors to plant the Russian 
eagle and the Greek cross from the Bosporus to the heart of the Chinese Empire.”” 12mo, cloth, 309 pages, $1.50. 
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Stories Of Russia's Under-World 


Wrought out from the life experiences of 


Russia’s famous and powerful novelist, now 
cast into a Russian prison, 


MAKSIM GORKY 


These tales are full of tragic intensity, 
graphically portraying the misery and 
oppression of the under classes in the 
Czar’s realm. They are written by one 
who has lived the life of the oppressed, 
who knows its every phase, who tells its 
true story in his book. 


Tales from Gorky 


Translated from the Russian with OTK 
Notes of the Author by 


R. NISBET BAIN 


Into these stories are interwoven the per- 
sonal experiences of the author. Indeed, as 
a critic has remarked : 


We have in these stories an 
Oliver Twist telling his own 
tale without the softening 
intervention of Mr. Charles 
Dickens, 


No Other Russian Writer So Truth- 
fully Pictures the Under World 


Louisville Courier-Journal ; ‘Not from any 
other Russian writer can we get the awful truths of 
Russian peasant and labor existences as in Gorky’s 
stories. They will be read by students of humanity, 
as well as by fiction lovers. These stories seem a 
great cry from the suffering to humanity.” 


He Knows the Life Whereof He Speaks and 
Writes with Vivid Force and Flaming Intensity 


Boston Daily Advertiser : ** He knows the life 
of which he writes, and lack of suavity is balanced 
by vivid force and flaming intensity. He photo- 
graphs his characters in their utter misery and re- 
bellion against the society in which they are the 
dregs. It is as though the reader made a personally 
conducted tour in Slavic slums.”’ 


NINE OF HIS MOST FAMOUS STORIES 


I.—In the Steppe V.—The Green Kitten 
Il.—Twenty-six of us and Vi.—Comrades 
One Other Vil.—Her Lover 
Il1.—One Autumn Night | VIll.—Chelkash 


IV.——A Rolling Stone 1X.—Chums 


TRUE EXPERIENCES 


‘In the Steppe ” and “One Autumn Night” 


At one period of his life Gorky led a vagabond 
existence, mixing freely with ruffians and criminals 
of all sorts, but gathering the rich fund of experi- 
ences interwoven in the above tales. 


** Twenty-six of Us and One Other” 


At the age of fifteen Gorky endeavored to enter 
the University of Kazan, but lacked the necessary 
funds, so was obliged to enter a biscuit factory at 3 
roubles a month (75c.). His terrible experiences in 
the slavery of this factory-life are told in the above 
story. 


“A Rolling Stone” 


A Matchless Story-History 
of Ireland and Her People 


Ireland sce Story 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY 
Author of *‘A History of Our Own Times,” *‘ The Story 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Life,’’ etc. 

In his concise, graceful style the gifted 
author tells the complete story of the Irish 
people from the earliest traditions of their 
origin to the present day. It is a story 
throbbing with human passions, yet always 
preserving a fair and unprejudiced attitude 
toward all conflicting forces. 

The Cleveland Leader.—"' His story is as fasci- 
nating as a novel; it has the sweep of history and 
the actuality of good newspaper work. And this is 
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TnreMissionary Review 


The Welsh Pentecost and God's Signals. Editor-in- 
Chief. Portrait of Evan Roberts. 
A War Correspondent’s Work for Missions—The story 
of Sir Henry M. Stanley and African Missions. Rev. 
J. D. Mullins. Illustrated from photographs. 
Do the Japanese Need Christianity? George William 
| Knox, D.D. 
Japanese Progress and Purpose. Rev. Sidney L. Galick, 
D.D. 
Wanted: Good Samaritan Work for Japan. Rev. Will- 
iam Elliot Griffis, LL.D. 
The Chureh in the House at Chang Sha. Rev. H. P. 
| Beach, F.R.G.S. Illustrated from photographs and 
drawings. 
Etc., ete.. ete. 


given—in less than 200 pages.” 


done—a graphic illuminated history of Ireland is 


16mo, cloth. $1.00 postpaid 


Photographic Illustrations of Scenes in Mission Lands 
LATEST NEWS FROM ALL MISSION FIELDS 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 








pany, Pubs., New York. 


IN THE CELTIC PAST. Irish legends, mythology | 
and folk-lore, by ANNA Macmanus (Ethna Carberry) 
12mo, cloth, 120 pages. 75c. Funk & Wagnalls Com- 


30 CENTS PER COPY 


44-60 East 23d Street, New York 


Reviews of Books relating to Missions and Foreign Lands 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs. 








COUPON 
TO-DAY 


32 Magnificent 
Books, Less than 


Partly Paid For Books 


One Man’s Loss is 
Another Man’s Gain 


THIS IS YOUR OPPORTUNITY ; READ CAREFULLY 


We have on hand twenty-one (21) sets of the ‘‘ Makers of 
History ”’ in thirty-two (32) magnificent volumes, bound in cloth 
and half-leather, that have been partly paid for by some one. 
These twenty-one (21) sets were subscribed for by our customers 
and delivered to them, and we received in payment about one-half 
of our price; then the books were returned to us on account of the 
inability of the subscriber to pay us the balance due. The books 
have been thoroughly inspected and where a volume was not abso- 
lutely good as new a new volume was substituted; thus these 
twenty-one (21) sets are perfect in everyrespect; this we guarantee. 

The regular price of the thirty-two (32) volumes in cloth is $32.00 
a set, and in special library or half-leather binding is $48.00 a set, 
but as we have already received about one-half of the price of these 
books from our customers, we have decided to let these special sets, 
only twenty-one (21) in number, go to those who first apply, for less 
than half-price upon small monthly payments. Read coupon 
carefully. 

The ‘‘ Makers of History ’’ are the most entertaining and instruc- 
tive friends you could possibly have in your home. Each volume 
is a complete narrative of a man or woman who in their time made 
things happen. There is nota dull page in the entire 32 volumes. 
No set of books published can compare in interest or instruction 
with the ‘‘ Makers of History.’’ They are as absorbing as anything 

ou can imagine. They are the kind of books that keep people up 
ate reading. Once you start to read any of these volumes you dis- 
like to stop until the book is finished. Hundreds of thousands 
know and own these books. Their sale is ever increasing, because 
they are real books to be read and enjoyed—not to be put away and 
never looked at. 

Read Carefully : Remember these books are partly paid for, so 
you only have to pay half-price. We extend to you free examina- 
tion; if the books are not found to be satisfactory return them at 
our expense; you do not take any risk ; it costs you nothing to 
have the books sent to you; if you do not care to keep them after 
seeing them they are to be returned, all charges collect. 


Sign and mail coupon to us to-day. We say to-day be- 
cause we know that these twenty-one (21) sets will all be 











After leaving the drudgery of factory-life, Gorky 
entered a care-free period of wanderings, coming 
into contact with the elements of discontent, and 
gained the facts for his story, written years later, 
and entitled, ** A Rolling Stone.’ 


Volume 
TITLES OF BOOKS 
William the Conqueror Cleopatra 


4 Cents a Claimed almost immediately. 


We Recommend the Special Library Binding 





Partly Paid Book Coupon ' 





Alexander the Great Margaret of Anjou 
**Chelkash” Alfred the Great Richard "ie 
In 1893 Gorky made the acquaintance of the great Richard I. Darius the Great Harper’s History Club, 16 East 17th St., New York. 


Russian writer, Korolenko, to whose eneourage- Cyrus the Great Peter the Great 





ment and advice he has always attributed his ulti- Geaghis Khan Hannibal Tammany 0199 ite. Soy SalpeUEn ane SERN AEE 
mate success. Shortly afterward Gorky published Xerxes Nero epaprige paaraineirr sing Ppa? i 
his first indisputable masterpiece, which opened all Julius Cesar Romulus | hs bound in the style indicated by having the “ X 
the great reviews to the young author. This story Pyrrhus Hortense eside it. : cs 

was **Chelkash.” Charles I. Madame Roland “Cloth Binding (regular price $32 per set). 1 will pay for 


same if I decide to keep the books as follows: 50 cents 
Josephine Henry IV. after I examine them, and $1.00 a month for fifteen 
Marie Antoinette Joseph Bonaparte months. 


Hernando Cortez Louis XIV Special Library Binding (regular price $48.00 per set.) 1 

King Philip Charles Il. will pay for same, if I decide to keep the books, as 

Louis Philippe Richard Ill. follows: 50 cents after 1 examine them, and $1.50 a 

Queen Elizabeth Mary Queen of Scots month for fifteen n months. | x rs 

so . It is understood you send to me upon approval, the ** Makers 

This is really the opportunity of of History,” in 32 volumes, and if I decide notto keep the 

a lifetime, Youincur no obligation books I am to return them to you, charges collect. 

and it costs you nothing to inves- 

tigate the greatest book bargain 

ever offered, 


Harper’s History Club 


12mo, Cloth. $1.20 ORATR cs, i003 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., New York 16 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


And 80 on with the other stories. 


Translated into Pure Strong English by the 
English Discoverer of Gorky 


The Sun, New York: ** There is this to be said 
for Mr. Bain’s translations : He can claim the credit 
of being the original English discoverer of the new 
author. It is only eighteen months since he drew 
attention in ‘The Pilot’ to the existence of one who 
he thought was likely to step into the shoes of 
Tolstoy. The tales from Gorky included in this sub- 
stantial and satisfactory volume have been selected 
with discrimination. They are individual and char- 
acteristic.” 
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The United Cities Realty Corporation 
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—— Offers to the man who exfects fo dive an investment 
far superior to that offered by any life insurance 
company in America. The Corporation invests only 
in the highest class of income-producing city real 
estate, insuring absolute protection of principal and 
accompanied by a steady and increasing income. 
Its directors and officers serve without salaries, de- 
pending for their compensation upon one-half the 
surplus profits after the preferred shareholders have 
received cumulative dividends at the rate of five 
per cent. per annum. The remaining half of such 
surplus is paid to the holders of the preferred stock 
in addition to the regular five per cent. dividends. 
The only salaries paid are for management and clerical 
work, amounting the past year to less than $4,500. 
The Corporation publishes the fullest reports regard- 
ing its business, and every shareholder is privileged 
to make a thorough investigation of its affairs. Pro- 
vision has been made to loan ninety per cent. of the 








HERRICK BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS. par value of shares should holders deem it necessary $960 FULTON SFASST, BROOKLTS. 


Opposite the Nicollet Hotel. Yields 9¢ on the investment. 
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WEST § SUPERS Ft-, LULUTH, 











Kalamazoo Block at left. Annual income 7 








168-174 MYRTLE AVE., BROOKLYN. 


Strategically located near entrance to new 
Manhattan Bridge. Pays 15% per annum. 





Located on the principal business street between City Hall amd 
to borrow. Brooklyn’s great department stores. Pays 74464 
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NICOLLET BLOCK, MINNEAPOLIS. 
The ‘* Astor House ”’ of Minneapolis, Every car line of entire city passes or transfers at this point. Yields 11¢ on our 
investment and is leased for 10 years to parties of highest responsibility. Three-quarters of the rental value of 
this property is in the ground floor stores, 





You can own an interest in these valuable 





revenue-producing business properties FULTON SERERT. BROORLEN, 
for $5 and upward a month. Purchased at about 298 len than real value 





The rental income of this group of buildings nets the United Cities 
Realty Corporation over nine per cent. on its investment. The funds used 
in the purchase of these buildings represent the small investments of 
thousands of people, among them many readers of THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 
They are exactly the type of investment which created the great estates of 
the Astors, Goelets, Rhinelanders, Gerrys, etc., names known throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States as representing the very acme 
of conservatism and investment-success. Every building is a steady and 
continuous producer of revenue. Every building is so situated in the 
business district of its city as to insure an increase in value and therefore 
a constant increase of the value of each shareholder’sinterest. Shares, $120 
each, are sold in blocks of five or more. Terms, $5 and upward a month. 


The Last Dividend Paid Was at the Rate of Six Per Cent. a Year 


We invite the inquiry of all non-speculative investors. 


WOOD, HARMON & CO., 


Exclusive Fiscal Agents for the United Cities Realty Corporation. 
REFERENCES : Any Bank, Trust Company or Commercial Agency in the United States 
Dept. M-3, 2356 Broadway, New York City. 


Unusual a te ge for a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned reputation 








to act as our permanent representatives in thir own ccmmunities. : ee eal TYK 
Address Ag2ncy Department M-8 as above. 146 FLATBUSH AVE., BROOKLYN. 


Almost opposite entrance to Subway and new 
Long Island Station. Nets 7, 
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ATLANTIO AVE.. BOERUM PLACE AND — FLATBUSH AVE., 3d AND SCHERMERHORN Sts., BROOKLYN. yarn AND FIFTH STREETS, JOPLIN, MO. 


CIFIC ST., BROOKLYN 


We have refused 50% more than this cost, 


Our most promising Brooklyn holding. In the heart of the retail district, susceptible 


. fest c nthat city. Bought cheap. Is earning 9%. 
Yields 11%, of improvement for large departinent store. Could be resold at $40,000 profit. Best corner in ens yught cheap - 
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